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POST-OFFICE SCANDALS. 
OME time ago the newly appointed postmaster 
at Terre Haute, Indiana—the home of Senator 


VooruEes—virtually usurped the control of the 


post-office before he was entitled to it. He did this 
for the purpose of making a clean sweep of the em- 
pleyés and of putting his own creatures into their 


places just before the civil service rules, which were 


to go into effect there a day or two afterwards, would 


confine his appointments to those who had passed 
_ the civil service examinations and been put on the 
list of eligibles. It was manifest that he had resort- 
ed to his high-handed proceedings merely to ‘* beat” 


the law. The Civil Service Commission investigated 
the case, and made its report to the President accord- 


ingly. It was hoped that the administration would 
promptly put the seal of its disapproval upon this 
‘audacious circumvention of the law by removing 


the perpetrator as a man who could and should not 
be trusted with the administration of public duty. 
He was not removed. Nothing is more natural than 


that he should have found imitators, and he has 
found plenty of them. 


Substantially the same unblushing outrage was 


committed by newly appointed Democratic post- 
masters at Kansas City, Kansas; at Plattsburg, New 
York; at Bloomington, Quincy, and Galesburg, Illi- 
-nois: at Columbus, Rome, and Atlanta, Georgia; at 


Little Rock, Arkansas; at Anderson, Indiana; and 
at Topeka, Kansas. In each instance advantage 
has been taken of the necessary delay in preparing 
examinations to make a clean sweep of the offices for 


partisan reasons. In each instance the spirit and 


purpose of the civil service law have been shamelessly 


‘violated. That the postmasters in those towns 
«knowingly did a thing injurious to the efficiency of 


the service by removing experienced men and put- 
ting green hands in their places is a matter of course. 
‘In Bloomington the postmaster allowed his new ap- 
pointees to pay the old employés who had just been 
removed $35 and $5 a day extra apiece to teach them 
their duties. The new postmaster at Topeka, not 
being permitted under the law to remove the letter- 
carriers by his own act, reported them to the Post- 
/master-General as inefficient and insubordinate, and 
thus secured their removal by the authorities at 
Washington. And then he told the removed letter- 


» carriers himself that they had been displaced merely 
“on account of their politics, and tried to coax them 
. to remain for some time by the side of the new men 


who had been put in their places, to instruct them 


,in what they had to do. The removed men very 


properly replied that if the service was injured by 
their removal they ought not to have been removed, 
‘and, moreover, that since they were no longer in 


, the service of the government they were not per- 
‘mitted to handle the mail. The result is that the 
4 mail service in Topeka has become insupportably 


bad, that the department at Washington is pelted 
‘with indignant letters from the suffering commu- 
hity, and that a formal petition for relief has been 


6 sent on signed by a large number of citizens. 
_. The Postmaster-General, Mr. BISSELL, has always 


been regarded by those who knew him as an honor- 
able man. He has passed even for a civil service 
reformer. He must permit us to say to him that if 
he suffers such outrages to be perpetrated with im- 
punity under his very eyes, he having the power in 
- his hands to redress them, his official conduct is ut- 
_terly incompatible with the fair reputation he has 
&o far enjoyed. We are informed that in some 
important respects the postal department is better 
-tmauaged by Mr. BIssELL than it was by Mr. Wana- 
MAKER. But we venture to predict to Mr. BIssELL 
that if the looseness of discipline which reveals itself 
in these occurrences goes on increasing during his 
administration, as it will unless checked with energy 
> and firmness, he will at the end of his official career 
hardly appear as an improvement upon his predeces- 
_ Sor, nor perhaps even his equal in merit. Mr. BIssELL 
_ Isalready on the verge of losing oue point of advantage 
in the comparison. At the beginning of President 
Harrison's administration the railway mail service 
was to pass under the civil service rules. Just before 
it did so pass Mr. W ANAMAKER permitted it to be rav- 
aged by Republican politicians for spoils purposes. 
The outcry in the Democratic press about this act of 
foul play was loud and just. At the beginning of Mr. 
_CLEVELAND's administration certain post-offices are 
to pass under the civil service rules. If, just before 
they do so pass, Mr. BIssELL permits them to be 
_Yavaged by Democratic spoilsmen, will it not be per- 
_fectly fair to conclude that he would also have per- 
“mitted the railway mail service to be ravaged had 
he been in Mr. WANAMAKER'S place? 
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According to credible report, .the Postmaster- 
General declares that the postmasters are held to 
obey the law, and that this is as much as can be ask- 
ed. What we complain of is that the postmasters 
who did the things here discussed, flagrantly, almost 
ostentatiously, circumvented the law; that thé one 
at Topeka, by falsely reporting the letter-carriers 
as inefficient and insubordinate, and thus inducing 
the Postmaster-General to remove them, made Mr. 
BISSELL himself a direct accessory in his offence. 
If Mr. BissELL permits himself thus to be used by 
postmasters under hi:n he must not expect us to be- 
lieve that he makes them obey the law. On the 
contrary, he educates his subordinates in contempt 
for the law. He teaches them that they may defeat 
the spirit and purpose of the law if they only keep 
just within its letter, and that he will call this obey- 
ing the law. He teaches them that they may by 
false reports cheat him, even himself, into participa- 
tion in a circumvention of the law, and he will find 
it convenient to accept the false reports as true, and 
call this obeying the law. He gives tliem to under- 
stand that as to the observance of laws lie is an easy 
man to deal with, and finding that in this case they 
could defraud the law with impunity, they will feel 
themselves encouraged in taking further liberties 
with the law of even a more serious nature. The 
Postmaster-General must have noticed what a nu- 
merous offspring the unpunished outrage at Terre 
Haute has had. We earnestly warn him that un- 
less he with a strong hand sets right these glaring 
wrongs, his weakness will undermine the morals of 
the service in a way calculated to result in a last- 
ing disgrace to the administration of which he is a 
member. 

We must call Mr. BISSELL’s attention also to the 
fact that he is losing his point of advantage with Mr. 
W ANAMAKER in the matter of the fourtli-class post- 
masters. The Dimocrats made much capital out of 
the proceedings of ‘‘ headsman” CLARKSON, whom 
Mr. WANAMAKER permitted to make a clean sweep 
of the fourth-class postmasters. Mr. BISSELL should 
know that he is understood to permit ‘‘ headsinan ” 
MAXWELL to do the same thing. There are two dif- 
ferences between the two. One is apparent and the 
other real. Mr. WANAMAKER’S man CLARKSON did 
the work openly and quickly. Mr. BissELL’s man 
MAXWELL has to do it covertly and slowly. It is 
given out that Mr. BIssELL will not remove a fourth- 
class postmaster without ‘‘ cause” unless he has been 
four years in office. While every true civil service 
reformer seeks to bring about the repeal of the de- 
moralizing Yoru law, Mr. BISSELL extends 
the principle of that law to sixty thousand post- 
masters whose places were formerly not touched by 
it. He knows that if every postmaster having been 
in office four years is removed and another man put 
in his place there will have been a clean sweep be- 
fore the end of this administration. He knows also 
that if he permits Mr. MAXWELL to go on at the pres- 
ent rate of removals the clean sweep will be accom- 
plished some time before Mr. CLEVELAND goes out of 
office. More than a clean sweep Mr. WANAMAKER 
would not accomplish were he in Mr. BISSELL’s place. 
If Mr. BIssELL does accomplish it he will have done 
as much for the perpetuation of the spoils system as 
Mr. WANAMAKER could have done; for this clean 
sweep will provoke another with the next change of 
party in power. The difference between doing the 
evil slowly or quickly, the result being the same, is 
therefore only an apparent one. 

The real difference is that Mr. BIssELL professes 
to be a reformer, Which Mr.WANAMAKER did not. If 
now Mr. BIssELL follows essentially the same policy 
that Mr. WANAMAKER followed, he sins against the 
light that is in him, and the advantage will morally 
be altogether -vith Mr. WANAMAKER. As sincere 
friends and well-wishers of Mr. BISSELL we ask him 
soberly to consider whether he desires to stand in 
that position in the history of his country. If not, 
he cannot too promptly rectify his course. 


TWEEDISM IN BROOKLYN. 


WHEN Mr. BocpDy was elected Mayor of Brooklyn, 
his choice was recognized as Boss”. MCLAUGHLIN’S 
tribute to virtue, for very few of his fellow-citizens 
bore a fairer reputation than Mr. Boopy. Men with 
memories, however, wondered if the CHAPIN episode 
were to be repeated. Mr. CHAPIN also went into 
office with an exeellent reputation in the discharge 
of his duties as Speaker of the Assembly and as 
Comptroller of the State. It was not long, however, 
before it was discovered that Mr. CHAPIN was under 
the control of MCLAUGHLIN and the ring that for 
years has made the government of Brooklyn a by- 
word and reproach. It was probably Mr. CHAPIN's 
conduct in connection with the purchase of the Long 
Island Water Company's property that compelled 
the nomination ofa man of Mr. Boopy’s standing 
as Mr. CHAPIN’s successor. Mr. Boopy had already 
demonstrated his popularity, having been chosen to 
Congress by an inereased majority in his district, his 
selection being hailed by the press as a recognition 
of merit. 
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It is to be regretted that Mayor Boopy has not kept 
the promise of his reputation. He has not lived up to 
his opportunity. On the contrary, he seems to be an 
illustration of the strange power possessed by Huan 
McLAvGHLIN, which is even greater in King’s County 
than CROKER'’S power in Tammany Hall — greater 
than the power of any man in the history of Ameri- 
can politics except that of TWEED in the palmiest 
days of that distinguished public plunderer. In 
some respects MCLAUGHLIN’S power is even greater 
than TweeEp’s, for there is not that ostentatious vul- 
garity about it which. marked an inherent weakness 
in the rule of the old New York ** boss,” and is be- 
ginning to display itself in the daily life of his pres- 
ent successor. 

McLavGuHuin holds the Democratic party of King’s 
County in the hollow of his hand. No one of his 
followers and creatures thinks of disputing or of dis- 
obeying his mandates. His control of the Assembly- 
men and State Senators from King’s County is as ab- 
solute as his control of the Mayor, the Aldermen, 
and the Supervisors. Last winter these Democratic 
legislators voted for EDWARD Murpny, Jun., for 
United States Senator, and for Mr. Scuzer for 
Speaker, and it is commonly believed that their 
votes were given under a bargain of MCLAUGHLIN 
with Tammany and the State machine by which 
Brooklyn members controlled the committees havy- 
ing jurisdiction of the subjects in which the Brook- 
lyn ring was especially interested. So complete was 
this man’s control of the last Legislature that his 
party followers were able to secure tle passage of 
an act relieving them from the consequences of a 
breach of the law. 

The most recent exhibition of this extraordinary 
and dangerous power is the action of District-Attor 
ney RIDGWAY in saving Mayor Boopy and thirteen 
Aldermen from indictment by the Grand Jury. The 
Aldermen were accused of parting with valuable 
street railroad franchises under circumstances and 
conditions similar to those that characterized tle 
great Broadway Railroad steal in this city. Mavor 
Boopy gave validity to these doubtful grants by his 
signature. 

The matter was called to the attention of the 
Grand Jury. From the first District-Attorney RipG- 
WAY took a great and unusual interest in the case. 
His conduct is easily explained on the theory that 
McLAUGHLIN compels all his creatures to act to- 
gether, especially in defending one another's public 
acts, which are presumably dictated by him. Mr. 
RiIpGWay advised, of his own volition, that the law 
gave to police magistrates exclusive original juris- 
diction of misdemeanors. It was of misdemeanors 
that the Brooklyn officials were accused, and there- 
fore the interprétation of the District Attorney held 
in effect that Mayor Booby and the Aldermen could 
only be tried before other creatures of the MCLAUGH- 
LIN ring. 

It was extraordinary conduct on Mr. RipGway’s 
part, and suggests a discreditable motive. He need 
not have given this advice in any event. To the 
courts might have been left the task of making 
the ruling. Moreover, the correctness of his inter- 
pretation is questioned by high judicial and legal 
authority. The law which seems to have been pass- 
ed for the protection of corrupt King’s County ofli- 
cials is similar to a law upon which TWEED’s counsel 
relied. That law gave to the Special Sessions of this 
city exclusive original jurisdiction in misdemeanor 
cases. But Judge Davis held that this statute did 
not prevent the Grand Jury from indicting for mis- 
demeanor, and this decision has not been reversed or 
overruled. 

Although the District Attorney’s advice saved Mr. 
Boopy and the Aldermen from indictment, the Grand 
Jury censured them, and would have indicted if it 
had not been for RIDGWAY'S advice. 

Mayor Boopy has asked that the minutes of the 
Grand Jury be published. This is not the effective 
way to establish innocence. Mayor Boopy should 
demand a trial. It is charged that he seeks to :'- 
tack the secrecy of the Grand Jury room in order to 
deter witnesses from giving information against cor- 
rupt officials. Whether this is true or not does not 
matter. Its teuth would not add a feather's weight 
to the load of shame which Brooklyn is carrying. 
Tweedism without its magnificent debauchery, with- 
out its vulgar diamond -bestudded display of vice 


-and wealth, but with all its effrontery and its con- 


tempt for law and decent public sentiment, reigns in 
Brooklyn. 


THE REVOLT IN PARIS. 

Tuk recent revolt in Paris is a fresh illustration of the 
stability of the republic. The uprising of the Parisian 
mob has frequently furnished the occasion for the enemies 
of the government to incite the whole country to revolution. 
It was so in the time of the first NaPoLEon, and so in the 
times of Louis Patiipre and of Naro.eon III. When- 
ever the French government has been weak, any rioting in 
the streets of Paris resulted almost invariably in its over- 
turn. 

There is no doubt of the weakness of the French govern- 
ment at the present time; but it is the administration and not 
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the republic that is weak. There are plenty of enemies of 
the republic in France. They are so numerous that they 
elect considerable numbers of Deputies of various shades of 
disloyalty. Legitimatism and Bovapartism have so many 
and such influential advocates and adherents that hostility to 
the established form of government 1s not considered trea- 
sonable, and even if it were taken with arms in its hands it 
might not be prudent to inflict the death-penalty. Yet 
these enemies of the republic have not been able to take 
advantage of two occasions, either of which a century ago 
would have been an opportunity, which have been offered 
to their enmity within the last twelve months. 

The first was the Panama scandal, ia which some of the 
most prominent republicans of France were implicated. 
The conservatives and the radicals of all schools did their 
utmost to make this the occasion of inciting a revolution 
against not only CARNOT and the cabinet, against the most 
honored advocates of popular government, but against the 
form of government which they illogically and forgetfully 
charged was the foustain of such corruption. 

It was noticed then by observers of French character and 
students of French history that the army remained quiescent. 
In other words, the army itself, which since the terrible 
lesson of the German war has ceased to be a disturbing ele- 
ment in politics, and has become a military machine, re- 
wained loyal to the republic.. This was disheartening, for 
in order to overturn the government through a crisis the 
assistance of the army is needful. 

To those who insisted that it was an important bit of 
testimony that the republic had not been shaken by the 
Panama scandal, the answer was that it was only an evidence 
that the people had not been aroused. But now the people 
have been aroused, if by people is meant, as is usually the 
case. the mob of Paris. The students have been insulted, 
and they in turn have insulted and driven from office an 
odious Prefect of Police. They have also insulted members 
of the government and Senators, and, while the cause of 
their outbreak was ridiculous, they were joined by the law- 
less elements of the capital, and made the Place de la Ré- 
publique unpleasant and dangerous. The police were power- 
less, and the cavalry was called out—the dreadful cavalry 
that has trampled so many rioters under its feet, or joined 
with them, according to its mood. But the troops did not 
join the mob this time, and although the enemies of the 
republic were quite willing, they did not see their oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the rioting, Nothing yet has 
happened which can change the belief that the republic is 

au established institution in France, | 


A SUBMARINE INVENTION. 


Tue idea of a submarine boat has always fascinated the 
inventor almost as much as that of perpetual motion or of 
automatic freight-car couplings. But its practical realiza- 
tion has never been accomplished; the swimming water- 
fowl, rather than the fish, has remained the living proto- 
type of navigable vessels. A year or so ago one baffled in- 
ventor, tired of following the fish ignis fatuus, determined 
that there was, after all, enough in the duck idea if properly 
developed. He therefore announced the invention of a 
war-beat on the “ whaleback”’ plan which could dive and 
remain submerged for a minute or two, precisely in the 
manner of the ingenious duck, and while under water peck 
a hole in the bottom of the enemy with its powerful iron 
beak. A light-minded writer at that time frivolously sug- 
gested that the intelligent inventor had not followed his 
duck idea far enough—that he ought to provide his boat 
with wings, so that, being caught in shallow water by a su- 
perior force, it could rise up and fly away, uttering loud 
aud defiant quacks on a steam. quacker. But nothing 
ever came of it, and we never heard anything more of the 
armored duck, 

But another submarine inventor now comes forward, and 
with a new idea. He shows wisdom in his selection of a 
season to press his notion. The dark unfathomed depths 
of ocean must be cool, and anything that is cool is welcome. 
Even the shallow and utterly unnavigable mint-julep now 
receives— But to return to the new craft. This inventor, 
for some reason, shrouds his identity, and allows only a de- 
scription of his boat to be made public. It appears that it 
was brought to light by certain recent advertisements of the 
government for submarine craft. He boldly casts away all 
former notions on the subject, and strikes out on lines so 
new as to be almost startling. His idea is nothing more 
nor less than to put his boat on wheels and run it on the 
bottom of the ocean. Whether, when he gets under the 
enemy, he intends to rise in some way, or to shoot surface- 
ward with cannons sitting up straight like smoke-stacks, or 
to liberate cork-covered torpedoes like balloons, we know 
not, but we do know that the notion of a boat on wheels 
galloping about on the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, with 
the captain peering through a skylight for flocks of ships, 
appeals to us strongly, and we hope to see the plan tried. 

On the whole, too, we are rather impressed with its feasi. 
bility, though there are undoubtedly problems still to be 
solved in connection with it. There is, for instance, the 
question of roads. Nobody knows what is the condition 
of the submarine roads. We presume they are not dusty, 
but they may be muddy. The climate must be damp, to 
say the least. We do not know who attends to the subma- 
rine roads. If the mermen “‘ work out” their road tax in 
the way that the landmen do, the prospect for good trav. 
elling is poor. Twelve or thirteen mermen cannot sit 
around on the rocks half a day avd lie about how they can 
chop cord-wood or drive balky horses or husk corn and im. 
prove their roads, any more than can a like number of farmer- 
men similarly employed for the same length of time help 
the state of their thoroughfares. Weare also in the dark as 
to how the new craft is to be propelled. Our own ideas 
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would be Fifth Avenue stage-horses in diving-suits, but we 
lay no special claim to expert Knowledge in submarine 
coaching. A good pointer-dog at the skylight might per- 
haps see a war-ship as soonas anybody. He could be taught 
to bark when he sighted the enemy, and the captain of the 
submarine boat could hide behind a rock and get his guns 
uponend. Perhaps divers—or, rather, risers—could be sent 
up to fix torpedoes to the bottoms of the ships. Ora good 
stout cable might be attached, and the other end fastened to 
alarge rock The consternation of the commander of a big 
battle-ship who suddenly found himself tethered in the 
middie of the Atlantic Ocean, like a goat on a vacant lot, 
and heard the mocking submariue laugh of the driver of a 
four-in-hand cruiser coming up out of the depths, would be 
something painful to see. We are upparently on the eve of 
a great revolution in naval architecture With pneumatic 
tires on our war-ships, unless we find tle track altogether 
too heavy, foreign nations would do well to keep their 
flimsy surface craft in dry-dock. 


THE BOY AND THE CAT-BOAT 

Tue fond parent who objects to his boy's becoming ac- 
quainted with the water is disappearing. At least we do 
not hear about him as often as we used to, and we hear 
a good deal of the boy who goes sailing on the river or 
pond in a cat-boat. It may be an attribute of age not to 
hear of mothers who spend anxious hours while they are in 
the country, where they should be enjoying themselves, lest 
their offspring should be guilty of the turpitude of natation. 
At any rate, that brief chronicler of the times the funny 
paragrapher is jesting less and less year by year about the 
mother who detects her wayward child by his wet hair, and 
subsequently tries to teach him that the water is bad for 
growing youth. 

Time was in this old town when the average boy wore 
tassels on his cap and walked abroad holding the hand of 
an over-careful parent. Then cigarette-smoking was iooked 
upon as a sure precurser of intemperance, and the boy was 
taught to regard his vices as manly because their practice 
was rebellion. Fathers and mothers are more sensible than 
they were, much to the advantage of the youngsters. 

Every father who lives in the vicinity of navigable water, 
and who can afford it, ought to give his boy a cat-boat, or at 
least a sailing-canoe. That is, of course, assuming that the 
boy has a healthy body and a mind tit works with ordinary 
accuracy and coolness. If he cannot afford to buy a boat for 
the boy, he ought to seek out opportunities for him to learn 
to sail in other boys’ boats. To neglect this is to neglect 
one of the best of the means of youthful education. The 
mastery of a cat-boat improves every faculty of the boy. 
It makes him strong of body, alert of mind, cool in danger, 
thoughtful of the rights of others, self-respectful and firm in 
maintaining his own rights, for no boy can sail a cat-boat 
without racing with another boy’s cat-boat, and when he 
races he must obey the law of right of way, and he must in- 
sist on every advantage that is rightly his His reasoning 
faculty, too, is more largely developed than in any other 
game except that of football, which a cat-boat finely supple- 
ments, the football field enabling the boy to measure himself 
against contending human intelligence, while the cat-boat 
enables him to contend against the invisible elemeuts of in- 
animate nature. 

‘* But accidents occur with cat-boats'’ So they do, and so 
they do with horses, bicycles,row-boats, balls, bats, dogs, and 
the sportive game of tag, Will you have your boy a “‘ muff” 
or a “sissy”? Accidents do happen in cat-boats, and some- 
times they are fatal, but how many fatal accidents have hap- 
pened to boys who have been properly taught to handle 
their cat-boats? Not many. The usual cat-boat accidents 
happen to the full-grown ignoramus, who, not knowing a 
sheet from a suil, fills his boat with other ignoramuses, and 
reaps the consequences. 

Such accidents as these are not to be taken into account. 
Notwithstanding them, it is true that if you would make a 
real man of your boy, he should be taught to sail a boat. 


Ir is not surprising that the hotter-headed men in the sil- 
ver-mining States should talk of ‘‘ boycotting” the rest of 
the Union unless they can have their own way in Federal 
legislation. They are only trying, probably for the last 


time, the tactics that have perfectly served their purpose 
for more than half the lifetime of a generation. The silver 
laws of the United States, extremely hazardous as they 
have been, oe nae and inconsistent, have been so largely 
extorted from Congress by threats that it ino exaggeration 
to say that without these threats they never would have 
been passed. We like to think that ours is a government 
of the majority, but it is often government by a very small 
minority, which, standing between two parties of nearly 
equal strength, dictates a oe of one and largely influ- 
ences that of the other. That was what was done by the 
silver men previous to the Bland-Allison act of 1878, and 
has been largely done by them ever since, The silver legis- 
lation has never been fairly before the people, and the prin- 
ciple on which it proceeded has never been appreved by a 
—— vote. It has been the outcome of party manceuvres 
n Congress, and especially in the Senate, where the dispro- 
portionate representation of the small States has given the 
silver faction very great power. The law of 1890 was 
passed not, as some of its advocates now claim, to avoid 
free coinage, but to avoid the necessity of a veto by Mr. 
Harrison of a free-coinage act, which that veto would un. 
questionably have killed. One plain lesson from this his- 
tory is worth noting and enforcing. The cowardice of 
1890 was wretchedly poor politics. ‘Tied 2 free-coinage bill 
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been passed in that year, it would have had a large majority 
of Democratic votes, the party would have been committed 
to it, Mr Cleveland could not have been the party candidate 
in 189%, and the President who vetocd the act wonld, im all - 
humaa probability, have been triumphantly re-elected. 
That shows that unflinching courage and reliance on the 
good sense of the people are the safest qualities with which 
to meet the present situation. 


The arrival has been announced of a young French news- 
paper writer, M. George Grandin, who proposes to ** tramp” 
from New York to Chicago. When we say ‘‘tramp,” we 
do not mean merely to waik, but to make the journey not 
ouly on foot, but penniless, in the réle of an amateur beggar. ~ 
Doubtless M. Grandin, if he carry out his project au pied de 
la lettre, will get chances to note a great deal that he would 
not otherwise see, but he will have only a dim and inade- 
— idea of what the life of a real American tramp is. 

e might have come nearer to it had he preserved his in- 
cognito inviolate from the start, for he would not have made 
the journey, had he made it at all, in full light of the pub- 
licity which now his confréres of ihe press must inevitably 
shed on his path. But even then he could not have sounded 
the depths of a tramp’s experience, which is determined not 
by an jntelligent temporary resolution not to work, but by 
an inberent invincible aversion to work under any and all 
circumstances, Moreover, M. Grandin will have a specific 
destination in view, and, what is still more irreconcilabie 
with the tramp nature, a definite object. He may, by the 
use of a lively imagination, figure to himself something of 
the spirit of the class in which for a time he enrolls bim- 
self, but he could have done that though he paid his way 
and made provision for his bodily comfort. He might as 
well have started for Palestine with ouly serip and staff 
with the intent to obtain the experience of a medieval pil- 

im—see Thoreau on the origin of ‘‘saunter,” in Sainte 

erre—as to think that he, presumably a Parisian du dernier 
bateau, can realize the life of that inscrutable creature an 
American tramp, by trying to go dead-head and on foot from 
New York to Chicago. 


It is possible that if the Hebrew Scriptures had been 
written by women, it would have been Adam and not 
Eve who was known to their posterity as the original 
rebel against authority, and Eve would have been reported 
as warning him, and laying up an evident justification. for 
an eternal ‘‘I told you so.” But whether Eve really started | 
them wrong or not, there is a marked tendency in the fe- 
male sex to disobey “grape and public rules. There are 
two rules posted in all the street cars in all large cities of 
this country, one forbidding passengers to get off before the 
ear stops, the other requiring them to get off on the side 
nearest the walk. They are both needful rules, and both 
ure made particularly for women. But it is only rarely, 
and then by more or less show of force, that women are in- 
duced to obey cither one of them, and they always by look 
or voice resent their enforcement. We wonder why. Of 
course men disobey the rules also, but with far less risk, and 
generally accept a conductor's restraints or warnings good- 
naturedly. Here is a problem in psychology which we com- 
mend to the study of the summer schools of philosophy. 
When they discover the cause of the phenomenon any trade 
union of street railway employés will give a handsome re- 
ward for an effective remedy. 


The Australian panic, as we have taken occasion to point 
out heretofore, has unquestionably been a collapse of credit 
due to over-speculation in land, followed by the fall of the 
banks which had made the largest advances, and this, in its 
turn, by a panic among the bank depositors. An extremely 
well informed observer, in a persona! letter from the capital 
of Victoria, writes: ‘‘ Melbourne is just now in the position 
of a city whose supplies of food are almost all locked up in 
the citadel, with the doors fastened on the inside, and the 
doorkeepers afraid to open until they get the password, 
which none of us can remember.” But with the great re- 
sources of the continent it will undoubtedly recover, if the 
government can restrain themselves from ‘‘ monkeying—the 
term may be slang, but it is very expressive—with the eur- 
rency, which, unfortunately, they show some disposition to 
do. If the cry for ‘‘ more money ” is listened to, and doubt 
be justified as to the future value of the debt-paying me- 
dium, the recovery will be much slower and more uncertain. 


According to the Secretary of the Excise Reform Asso- 
ciation there is reason to think that an active effort to se- 
cure a genuine high-license law for the cities of the State 
from the Legislature of 1894 might be successful. The ex- 
perience of other States—Pennsylvania. Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, lowa—affords increasing evidence that the 
system works extremely well; that it checks the extension 
of the retail liquor trade—of the kind that does most harm, 
and among the classes most harmed by it; while it returns 
more money to the treasury of the cities, it improves the 
character of the trade. The association expects to receive 
before long a report from London made by a gentleman 
who spent the whole of last winter studying the workings 
of the high-license laws wherever they are in force in this 
country. We trust that the report will be widely pub- 
lished. . If the investigator be a sensible man, there is ne 
doubt as to the general judgment he has formed of the rela- 
tive merits of high license and low license, but he ought te 
be able to throw valuable light on the details of the system. 
Meanwhile the Excise Reform Association is doing excel- 
lent work—painstaking, unpartisan, and practical. Tie oftice 
is 90 Walker Street. ) 


The qoqeetagy of the Treasury has appointed as Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of Brook- 
lyn, who during Mr Cleveland’s first term had charge of 
the consular reports made through the State Department. 
The acceptance of such a post by Mr. Ford, who is the pos- 
sessor of an ample private fortune, is a notable instance of 
public spirit and honorable ambition. Though still a young 
man, Mr. Ford enjoys a high reputation as a student of 
economics and a writer thereon. With a very clear mind 
he has the patience, the analytic and synthetic faculties, and 
above all the scrupulous fidelity and candor, which are netes- 
sary to fruitful work in a statistician. Could we hope that 
the conditions of our civil service would permit it, we should 
expect to see Mr. Ford make of the Bureau of Statistics 
a department of constantly increasing value, such as our . 
government sorely needs. As it is, four years of skilful 


end intelligent work may do much, and it is a cause for 
sincere satisfactiou. that a man of such rare attainménts 
and so high character has been found willing to undertake 


the task. 
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XV. 


FTER Brainard’s withdrawal Abbie and Ogden 
sat for some time in silence, The moon sank; 
the clatter of hoofs on the asphalt sounded less 
frequently; some of the neighbors over the way 
had pulled in their rugs, and were now seen, 

by new-lighted gas-jets, at upper. windows pulling down 
their shades. The breeze freshened; it rustled the lilacs 
and syringas in the side yard, and it swayed the stringy 
mass of wild-cueumbers that had taken it upon themselves 
to hide the red hideousness of the barn. 

Suddenly Ogden spoke. ‘‘ There! I knew I should for- 
get it, and I have. I laid it on my bureau the last thing, 
too!” 

** What?” 

““Why—A False Sturt. 
you?” 

‘**No; keep it if you like. 
She meant: ‘‘ Keep it; please do. 
sake.” 

‘It’s a pretty good book; didn’t you think so?” he asked. 

‘Yes; I liked it ever so much. He married the right 
one, after all, didn’t he?” 

‘Might have done it before,” Ogden commented. ‘‘ No 
earthly reason why not. Only you know how they spin 
these things out.” 

There was a sudden shutting down of windows over their 
heads. Ogden drew out his watch, and turned it so as to 
profit by the lamp-post on the corner. ‘* Why, I’d no idea!” 
Burt and Cornelia had not returned from the park, or, if 
80, — passed on the other side of the street. ‘‘Good- 
night.” 

‘* It isn’t late, is it?” 

“Only for a North-Sider.” 

‘‘ Good-night,” she said, slowly, and sat alone on the steps 
until her father came down and called her in. 

On the 1st of July Brainard summoned George into his 
OWn private room. 

‘We have about decided to have an assistant cashier 
here,” he said. His voice was gruff, but his glance was a 
little sheepish. ‘‘ Mr. Fairchild thinks it will be convenient 
about signatures and a good many other things. Burt's 
out a good deal, and likely to be off all through August, and 
I don't like to have drafts signed in advance. You could 
make up the reports, too, and swear to’em. Besides, it’s 
elective—puts you in the Bankers’ Almanac, for one thing. 
As to salary, I suppose we could stand an extra five hun- 
dred—or six.” 

_ He looked at George with some constraint, but his inten- 
tion apocues to be friendly. 

“We might expect you to go on helping with the tellers’ 
work on occasion—vacation-time, for instance. Now, about 
your own vacation—” 

George bowed with an additional acknowledgment of the 
et he had expected to pass an unbroken summer in 

_““ Thursday’s the Fourth. Put five or six days with it, 
if you like—to get accustomed to the new deal.” 

He turned to his desk. ‘That's all right; talk to Fair- 
child.” Jt seemed that anything beyond the merest word 
of thanks‘would be distasteful, and George withdrew. 

He aceepted his elevation and his vacation with unfeigned 
pleasure; he attributed his advance to the old man’s soft- 

* Begun in Weexry No. 1902, 


You haven’t wanted it, have 


I’ve read 16” 
Keep it, for my 


that Burt had a strong and a strengthening will. 


BY HENRY. B. FULLER. 


ened mood occasioned by his son’s engagement to Cornelia 


McNabb. Burt, a few mornings back, had told his father,. 
plainly and prompay, that it was his intention to marry - 


Cornelia—and soon. He had prepared himself for remon- 
strance—even for opposition, and he had braced himself to 
demonstrate to his father that he was going to have his own 
way. The old man, however, made no difficulties; Cor- 
hae had certain qualities that he appreciated, and he knew 
Besides, 
a son-in-law was one thing, and a daughter-in-law another. 


A daughter’s husband must come as an ally, offensive and | 


defensive; he must contribute money, and if not money, 
then abilities. There must be abilities in actual exercise, or 
there must be the certain promise of their development in 
the pursuit of some such career as would be recognized and 
endorsed by business men of his own sort. That ten-dollar- 
a-week man--that anthem-singer! His fist clinched and his 
eye gw at the very thought of him. But a son’s wife 
coul 

was to be no breaking away from two such wills as his and 
Burt’s. He liked vim; he recognized snap; he was pre- 
pared to welcome Cornelia as a vital force. 

**Oconomowoc,” murmured George to himself. He was 
bending over his bureau drawer, sorting out his collars. 
The gas-flame reflected itself in the mirror and threw a 
doubled glare his face. 

Eh!” said Brower, sitting cross-legged on his trunk. 
He laid the book down across two of the top slats; it was 
David Grieve—he read everything. 

They were still in the Rush Strect house. Mrs. Ogdeu 
had a room on the floor below. 

‘** Did I speak?” asked George. 

‘* You said—Oconomowoc. Is that where you are go- 
ng?” 

g. ueer name, isn’t it? What’s the place like?” 

‘* If you’ve got a chance to go there, you go.” The oracle 
spoke and retired into his book. 

George went. The train made its rapid run up to Mil- 
waukee, took its short stop, and turned westward on its way 
towards La Crosse. At Pewaukee there was the usual halt; 
it lengthened to an unusual halt. George paced the long 

latform impatiently ; his mind had projected itself through 
Kageewielen and Nashotah and Okauchee to Oconomowoc, 
and his body was eager to follow. 

‘* What’s the trouble?” he asked the brakeman. 

** St. Paul express late—passes us here.” 

The platform was swarming with passengers and towns- 
people. A figure rushed through the crowd and grasped 
George by the hand. 

‘So you’re gallivanting too? And I'll bet a nickel you’ve 
been aboard all the way up—parlor-car. Now haven't you?” 
The voice sounded a trampet note of wide-flung triumph. 
It was Cornelia’s. 

Her cheeks blazed and her eyes burned with the magnifi- 
cence of conscious conquest. Her glory spread about her the 
same succession of flowing circles that a stone spreads over 
a pond. It seemed as if her expansiveness must crowd the 
train from its track and the station from its foundations. 

‘* Ma,” she called back into the crowd, ‘‘ come here—do! 
I want you to meet Mr. Ogden. He’s one of my most par- 
ticular friends; but I guess you don’t need to be told that— 
you've heard enough about him. Mr. Ogden, this is my 
mother, and shé’s about the best mother that ever lived.” 

Mrs. McNabb smiled bravely and took Ogden’s slender 
palm in her large, capable grasp. She wore a sedate black 
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be moulded—if not moulded, then coerced. There 


bonnet; her gray hair was parted in the middle and fell 
right and left in two wide, crinkly folds. 

‘‘And I want pa to come too; no dodging,” An elderly 
man came forward reluctantly, in his loose, short trousers 
aml his thiek boots with broad, square toes; he seemed to 
find Ogden; in his modified tourist guise, a disconcerting 
object. He lifted up his shrewd but retiring eyes, placing 


one embarrassed hand on his grizzled chin whiskers and giv- | 


ing George the other; it was rough, and the nails were 
broken. 

George shook hands with the eld fellow—who went well 
enough with other features of the Wisconsin landscape: the 
shaggy tamarack swamps, the gashed sides of gravelly ‘‘ hog- 
backs,” the long stretches of disordered barbed-wire fences, 
the rusty reds of depots and storehouses, and the marshy 
ponds, edged by the ragged scantlings of gigantic ice-houses. 

Cornelia did not perceive this harmony—or ignored it. 

‘* Yes,” she declared, ‘‘ma’s the best ma, and pa ain't far. 
behind. Now don’t shy, pa; “Mr. Ogden is more scary than 
you are. He’d been trying for near three months to ask me 
to go to the theatre with him, when along came Burt and 
plumped out and asked me inside of a week. Burt's enter- 
prising; no mistake.” 

The old people smiled at each other, half embarrassed by 
Cornelia’s frankness. 

‘But we won’t shut out George—oh dear! I mean Mr. 
Ogden—altogether. Bear witness, both of you: I ask him 
to be one of my ushers.” 

George stared. Was the girl meaning to be married in 
church after—everything? Then he bowed. ‘‘On Abbie’s 
account—if at all,’ he thought. 

‘‘Going to Coonie for the Fourth, I suppose?” Cornelia 
continued. 

**Coonie?”’ 

‘*Oh, well—’Con’m’woc, if you must have it all. Well, 
we're on the move too. Good-by. But ”’—meaningly— 
“you'll find us all again iu town pretty soon; and if pa and 
ma don’t see the whole place from the tip-top of the Clifton, 
_ name is McMudd. Onaclear day, too—when you can 
tell wher@the smoke ends and the land begins. Good- 
by. Our house is on the right,a mile farther; watch out 

Oconomowoc, from Ogden’s point of view, appeared as 
one wide street running between two small lakes that were 
only a few hundred feet asunder. The business part ofShe 
street was built neatly and compactly of the cream-coleted 
brick of Milwaukee, and the rest of it was a thickly she jed 


stretch bordered with a double string of summer cotta es, | 


which fronted on the street and backed on the water. . In 
the midst of the cottages stood a big hotel of yellow brick; 
it was faced with a lofty row of seven immense white col- 
umns, and above the maples before it there rose a steep roof 
set with a series of dormer-windows. George was giv@h a 
room which one of these dormers lighted, and presehily 
stepped down the street to inquire at one of the cottage for 
Jessie Bradley. He soon stepped back again: she wa? ‘not 
expected for two days yet. He thanked Brainard agai for 
his full week, and threw himself into one of the chairs t idcr 
the big colonnade. 
The town was at the beginning of its annual patriotic flur- 
ry; after the Fourth it settles down, and the real season be- 
gins a week or two later. A good many young people were 


scurrying about, many of them in aquatic attire; those who 
Nobody noticed him 
She stood in the 


did not carry rackets carried banjoes. 
except the young wife of the proprietor. 
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doorway; her black eyebrows were contracted in a study of 
him. ve wore her raven hair in a Japanesque fashion, 
but she corrected the plump dumpiness of the Japanese 
maiden by a tall and slender of herown. “‘ He’s all 
right,” she said to herself, and sank down in a chair beside 
him. 

‘‘You poor lonesome man,” she began, with a graceful 
audacit® that was her peculiar possession, ‘let me talk to 
you 


‘‘ Do,” answered George, smilingly. He seemed to have 


known her a week. 
‘*That is, if you're not just married or not just going to 


** We’see so much of that sortcf thing. May is dreadful; 
this year we had five couples in a week—it’s so pleasant and 
quiet here then. The fifth was from Deiroit; they staid 
quite awhile. and when they went away they thanked us 
allover. We hadn't done a thing for them—we simply left 
them alone and let them go about. But they were just 
chuck full of it—they’d have been in glory anywhere. 
What do you think of our columns?” 

Two men could hardly have spanned their fluted shafts. 


*. George cast his eye up to their capitals, on a level with the 


third-story windows. ‘They're great.” 
**Aren’t they? They’ve only been on two or three years. 


We call them the Seven Bridegrooms.’ 


‘The Seven Bridegrooms? Is each the gift of a happy 
man?” 

** Not quite; one happy man gave them all. He was here 
a week; be gave us one every Gay. Think how happy he 
must have been.” 

She smiled at his inquiring glance. 

‘*He wanted things his own way, and could afford it,” 
she said. ‘* His name was Ingles ” 

Ogden did some lounging up and down the street. He 
crossed a bridge where one lake fel] into the other over a 


* mill-dam, and found himself in another cluster of cottages. 
yThey stood on a bluff and looked down the three miles of 
éthe lower lake. Both shores were diversified by promon- 
tories and islands, and the red roofs of other cottages showed 


“Yeverywhere over the tufted foliage « 


water almost to himself. 


for fireworks was being anchored two 
or three hundred yards from shore. 
‘ He paddled about with a trolling-line. 

But the line was neglected. He hada 


place and time to do it. 
‘DoW marry. 


There was only the question—which? 


‘concerned only the two principals. 
*Kittie’s marriage—who had come to be 
“nore deeply concerned in it than he? 


_. whose coming marriage was but con- 


the shores. 
‘How it balances—how it com s!” he said of the 


‘view, as he recrossed the bridge. ‘‘ And how it’s kept!” he 


sail of the town, as he retraced his steps to the hotel. 
“Really ”’—with unconscious patronage—*‘it’s the only 
thing West, so far, that has tone and finish.” 

He took a boat. The next day,thesame. The town was 
full, but was lying back quietly for the 
excitement of the morrow; he had the 


Sloops and cat-boats were being 
rigged for a coming regatta. A scow 
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“Glad to gee you,” she called; ‘“‘we have just driven 


over. 
It was Jessie Bradley. 


XVI. 


Cornelia MéNabb became Mrs. Burton Brainard duri 
the first week in August. Neither of the pair was inclin 
to wait, and neither had such a circle of friends as to make 
a midsummer Wedding less preferable than a later one. | 

‘The wedding took place in church—as Cornelia had iuti- 
mated to Ogden. She was not disposed to let false delicacy 
clog the heels of success, and she had her way. They were 
married in the daytime, as a partial concession to the social 
inexperience of one father and the social indifference of the 
other. The young men of the bank were drawn on freely; 
Ogden served as an usher—as Cornelia had requested. 
Adrian Valentine supported Burt at the chancel rail, and 
gave some friendly counsel as to details at both church and 
house. 

Cornelia’s circle of.girl-friends yielded nothing suitable in 
the way of bridemesds: but there was the groom's sister— 
and ove maiden attendant was enough. Abbie therefore 
‘took this part—for the first time. She walked up the long 
aisle with a bashful modesty. She had a dozen opportuni- 
ties to meet Ogden's eye, but her embarrassed slyuess pre- 
vented her from once looking into his face. 

Mary Brainatd was still in exile, and her mother was con- 
fined to her room by one of her nervous attacks; but in one 
of the back peWs, in the twilight under the gallery, a dark, 
meagre, and dissolute-looking young man had taken his 
post. And as Burt, with a proud and prosperous smile, led 
Cornelia down the aisle, tears of indignant rage started from 
the eyes of his banned and mistreated brother. 

The Brainard marriage was celebrated in print, just as 
the Brainard divorce had been. Some of the cuts that 
had illustrated the one were also used to illustrate the 
other. 

Mr.and Mrs. Burton Brainard went to California and were 
absent a month. On their return they took up their quar- 
ters in the Brainard house, while Burt considered the 
question of building. Cornelia had made up+dier own mind 
where this building should be done. 

They returned to town in accordance with the mandate 


conveyed by certain cards that had becn sent out, directed. 


by the serviceable Abbic, during their absence. ‘These cards 
avunounced that **Mr. and Mrs. Burton Tillinghast Bruai- 
nard” would be *‘ at home” on the *‘ Thursdays in Septeim- 
ber.” 


deal to think about; here was 


His future was assured. He could 
He wanted to marry. 


He had surrendered his primitive the- 
ory that marriage was a matier which 


He thought of Abbie Brainard, and 
he thought of her family—a divorced 
sister; a disreputable brother, wose 
future was to sound, perhaps, depths 
ret undreamed of; another brother, 


tlusive evidence of the coarseness of 


family grain. 


And the father—lhis scandalous suc- 


“ress; his tainted millions; his name a byword. Those bawl- 


ings in the streets; those disgraceful and degrading pictures; 
ihe stench of the whole scandal. 

His oars dropped idly, and le sat with his eyes fixed on 
the bottom of the boat. 

But the old man would die. Yes; and then would come 
the division of the spoil. If there had been so much trouble 
in a poor sixty or eighty thousand, how much more might 
there be in all these millions? If he had found such diffi- 
culty in getting restitution from McDowell—a restitution 
80 incomplete as to be even yet largely in the future—what 
might there be to expect from other brothers-in-law and 
from other new relations that so much money would be sure 
to bring? 

He ran his troubled eyes along the shore. A party of 
children were wading and splashing at the foot of a high, 
wooded point. 

That movey—those millions! It was the talk of the bank 
that Burt, on his wedding-day, was to have five hundred 
thousand dollars as an out-and-out gift. And if Burt, why 

ot Abbie—in the proper degree? Those shameful, inde- 


ant niillions—millions that it would be a disgrace to receive, 


handle. 
‘Boat ahoy!” A sloop swept by. He dodged its bow- 
Sprit and was tossed by its wake. He threw out his oars to 
himself. 
>; The husband of a rich wife—another Valentine. My 
‘ouse—my furniture! 
Then, he had meant to get on—in business, in society. 
fas he to marry a recluse?—a girl inexperienced in the 
ays of his world—perhaps incapable of adapting herself 
'them—surely careless of them. 
Abbie was before him in her tender and steadfast serenity, 
her stanch and genuine capability. He set his teeth, and 
ok up his oars again, and rowed half a mile with a furious 
gor. He stopped, panting and exhausted, in a clump of 
- eds off a sedgy shore, near a group of linden-trees. He 


ad left Abbie behind. 


An elderly couple were standing among the rushes. They 
regarded him with a friendly and companionable sthile. 
They seemed to offer him the “ middling lot” that the sage 
afd poet have called the best and safest. ‘‘ No hazardous 
afd complicated relationships,” they seemed to say; “ no 
struggle over dead men’s dollars, no swamping of self.re- 
spect in ill-got gains; only our daughter—” 

George pressed lis forehead confusedly and raised his 
eyes to get his bearings; the late afternoon sun dazzled him 

h its level beams. He saw a house set high among the 
t ; and on its porch, amidst a tangle of bittersweet, a girl 
was standing. He shaded his eyes; it was as if she waved 


a handkerchief at him. Presently she strolled to the brow 
ef ihe bank. 


? 


‘‘HE SAT WITH HIS EYES FIXED ON THE BOTTOM OF THE BOAT.” 


Cornelia had gloated over these cards on their arrival 
from the stationer’s. | 

‘‘Mrs. Burton Tillinghast Brainard,” she read, with a 
vigorous hitch of her shoulder. ‘‘H'm! now we're ready 
to knock out your Smiths and your Joneses.” She tossed 
her head. ‘‘ And then bring on your Floyds and your 
Ingleses!” 

Before going aWay she had wrung Ogden’s hand, and had 
committed her parents to him during the concluding days 
of their stay. Especially was he enjoined to take them up 
to the top of the Clifton on the very first clear day. A clear 
day came; he conducted them to the roof-observatory and 
showed them the city, and they numbered the towers thereof. 

The old people tiptoed gingerly around the parapet, while 
Ogden waved his hand over the prospect-—the mouth of the 
river with its elevators and its sprawling miles of railway 
track; the weakish blue of the lake, with the coming and 
going of schooners and propellers, and the ‘ cribs” that 
stood on the faint horizon—** that’s where our watcr comes 
from,” George explained; the tower of the water-works it- 
self, and the dull and distant green of Lincoln Park; the 
towering bulk of other great sky-scrapers, and the grimy 
spindling of a thousand surrounding chimneys; the lumber- 
laden brigs that were tugged slowly through the draw- 
bridges, while long strings of drays and buggies and street 
cars accumulated during the wait. 

‘* My! don’t they look little!” eried Mrs. McNabb. 

George smiled With all the gratified vanity of a native. 
** And that,” he said, pointing southward d@wn the street, 
the Board of Trade.” 

“Where we was the other day,” the old man reminded 
his wife. ‘‘ And that gilt thing on the top of it is a ship, I 
swan. And wasn't they noisy, though! Well, now, Joseph- 
ine, ain't it handsome?” 

A simple soul found to admire the tower of the Board of 
Trade—let it be put on record. 

George and MeNabb had got on very well. The old 
countryman had felt rather frost-bitten on seeing George in 
full social regalia, but seeming to find him more human and 
approachable in @ simple business suit, he had thawed out 
again. Mrs. McNabb had taken to him kindly from the 
start. Most women did, though he appeared never to have 
observed it. She joined with her husband in wreathing him 
in an atmosphere of simple friendliness. 

The other father concerned in the festivities had also 
thawed towards George, though it would be a mistake to 
attribute simplicity to any friendliness shown by the head 
of the Underground, At one stage of the proceedings Eras- 
tus M. Brainard had laid his hand on Ogden’s shoulder, and 
the young man had asked himself with distressful circum- 
spection what it meant. It might have been to his advan- 
tage if he had foufid an answer. 
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‘s engagement to Jessie Bradley was now an a. 
complished fact; the nail was driven—only a forma) a,;,. 
nouncement was required fo clinch it. He had preferred ; , 
withhold this until his affairs with McDowell were more ,. 
curately adjusted. Freeze & Freeze had put on a preti, 
positive pressure, and an arrangement had been contriv:.: 
that had some of the externals, at least, of an adjustment. 

McDowell's affairs had not, been taking a very favora\)|. 
turn; some of his ventures had been too rank for even gu). 
libility itself, and his = * of relations with Ingles was pow 
completely at an end. Ingles, in fact, had signified to him 
that an accounting for of the St. Asaph funds was desired by 
himself and the other contributing members of the former 
committee, that a remittance in accordance therewith was 
looked for,and that his resignation of the financial guid- 
ance of the choir would receive prompt consideration. 

This communication might have been made by Iugles 
personally, or it might have been sent by his office-boy, or it 
might even (as a poe possibility) have been pushed in 
under the crack of the door between them. As a matter of 
fact, it came through the mail. So formal a transmission of 
so formidable a communication was conclusive; McDowell 
felt at once that all possibility. of personal relations between 
himself and Ingles was at an end—that door in the wall be- 
tween them was as good as bricked up. 

Kittie came around late one afternoon to see her mother. 
‘*Do you know, George,” she suid to ber brother,“ that Eu- 
gene is going to give up our pew at St. Asaph’s? Can you 
imagine why?” 

He had heard and read a good deal in his lifetime about 
the fine penetration of feminine intuition; he wondered why 
feminine intuition always fajled when it came up for applica- 
tion to business matters. The pretty, high-held female heads 
that would droop in shame if they could come to learn the 
how and wherefore of their own costly bedeckings! Poor in- 
nocent Kittie—sitting there and twirling in unsuspecting 
surprise the sparkling novelties that encircled her fingers, 
and never caring or thinking about the means by which 
they had come to be there! 

The principal instruments in McDowell's settlement with 
the Ogden estate were certain promissory notes and certain 
warranty deeds—warranty, after quit-claims had been re- 
fused; and Ogden found himself in possession of his bro- 
ther-in-law’s signature on several bits of paper which he 
hoped might realize their full value when the time came, 
and also of two or three largish tracts of suburban property 
in which the general public interest seemed rather diminish- 
ing than increasing. McDowell saved the best here, just 
as he had managed to secure the best 
of his father-in-law’s estate for his wife. 
In the original division—fair, accord- 
ing toappraised values—bis knowledge 
of tendencies of growth had put into 
his r+. abs third almost everything that 
was likely to show a quick increase in 
abe George took his notes and his 
ands, and the task of turning them into 
money; and he left to Kittie an unim- 
paired trust and confidence in her own 
husband. 

The matter of a house shared bis 
thoughts along with the McDowell 
business—an October wedding, a week 
for a trip, and then the begioning of 
housekeeping on the firsgof November 
in a home of their own. 

‘* ¥pu want to see Mrs. Cass,” Floyd 
had told him; ** she fixed us up when 
we first came out here.” 

‘* Who is she?” 

**A clever little woman who makes 
a sort of specialty of North Side houses. 
She has got desk-room somewhere -up- 
stairs—sixteenth or seventeenth. She 
married badly—her husband doesn't 
do anything. She began by renting 
friends’ houses to other friends, and has kept on until she 
has worked up quite a business. In such a big town as 
this has got to be you need to go to a specialist for almost 
everything. You might take in the whole lot of those big 
house-renting agencies and never get satisfied.” 

The office of the Massachusetts Brass Company was as 
much a social exchange as ever. Jessie frequently came 
down with Mrs. Floyd and Ann and Claudia, and George 
would sometimes step up to see her for a few minutes dur- 
ivg his noonings. Mrs. Floyd looked upon the meetings in- 
dulgently enough, but Ann seemed to hold against Ogden a 
deeply seated grudge. 

She had been considerably embarrassed in the matter of 
her special assessments, and she had as much feeling against 
George as against McDowell himself. Her efforts to fortif 
and to recoup herself had led her into other fields of busi- 
ness, and she was now spending a good part of every fore- 
noon in the neighborhood of the Board of Trade. Thus far 
she had not been so successful as to lessen the grudge. 

The particular institution in which Aun was interested 
bore some external resemblance to its great prototype 
across the strect. It was smaller and, if possible, uglier; 
but it, too, had its quadrangular arcade, its big square sky- 
light, its ladies’ gallery. In this gallery Ann sat daily for 
several hours, along with other women of a like turn of 
mind, and kept an eye on the proceedings generally. After 
a few sessions she became accustomed tothe mere exterpals 
of the place—the endless shuffle of feet on the grimy floor, 
the sharp yawps of raw and eager voices, the flinging aloft 
of excited arms, the little tangles of noise and passion that 
were instantly woven around every new-comer with ap 
offer to buy or to sell. She looked over this choppy sea 
across to the promised land that was being portrayed on the 
opposite blackboard; the artist paced to and fro on a long, 
high, narrow platform, and worked in the uncertainty of a 
single drop-light. He frequently changed his mind, and 
his alterations usually had a deep and sometimes a dis- 
couraging effect upon Ann and her associates. Every now 
and then one would retire into the hallway and consult 
with ber agent, and then there would be the rustle of green- 
backs, and the agent would take the elevator down and pres- 
ently be.seen among the crowd of men on the floor, The 
agent was likely to be a gallant fellow, only too happy to 
be of service to a lady. 

Ann was now a member of Floyd's household, in good 
and regular stauding. She felt herself very much at home. 
What was her brother-in-law’s was her sister's, and what 
was her sister’s was hers. She was usually the first to un- 
fold the morning paper, she pre-empted the bath-room with 
litle regard to Walworth’s established habits, and if the 
idea of some trifling delicacy occurred to her she would 
order it from the grocery, and after it had appeared on 
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Walworth’s table it appeared again in his bill. She did not 
stand on ceremony; she waived all stiff formality; cozily 
and frankly she was quite one of the family. 

As such she used Walworth’s office quite freely, and in 
the same capacity she joined in the conferences which the 
Floyds were now beginning to hold with Atwater up under 
his great skylight in the roof. Atwater’s little house for 
Claudia had given t satisfaction, and he was now about 
to do a larger one for Claudia’s parents, who had begun to 
look upon their banishment to the West as a perpetual fact. 
Claudia’s house had been delivered with its stairs, iis win- 
dows, its red chimney, and its chandeliers—which last were 
composed by a pushing young draughtsman who was as 
anxious to make interest with Atwater as Atwater had per- 
haps been to make interest with Floyd. 

Atwater was accustomed to people who didn’t know their 
own minds, to people who knew their own minds too well, 
to people who had too many minds to really have any mind 
at all, and to people who had so much money that they didn’t 
need to have any mind. He was impeccably suave and un- 
ruffled, but he had the immense advantage of being able to 
impress the unduly brusque. and capricious and exaspera- 
ting among his clients with the fact that they were dealing 
with a gentleman and-an artist. He also put a good deal 
of *‘ presence” into the rendering and the collecting of his 
accounts; there was no more disputing his charges than his 
taste. 

He took equally, with his urbane imperturbability, the 
anxious carpings of Mrs. Floyd and the easy joking of her 
husband. Ann he quietly ignored, and Walworth thanked 
him: for hig sister-in-law’s interest in the new house was be- 
coming oppressively personal. As for Claudia, he always 
caw that she had, out of his sample cabinet, all the bits of 
tiling and scraps of marqueterie that she needed; and if she 
fancied a promenade among the boards and trestles of his 
drawing-room, her whim was gratified. Ogden and Jessie, 
who sometimes came too, he welcomed pleasantly —ihe 
guests of the present were the clients of the future. Ogden 
admired his beautiful manners and his whitened hair; one 
day he amusedly recalled Jessie’s determination to make her 
husband’s hair like it. é 

He looked at Atwater, who was explaining his preliminary 
sketches to the Floyds, and was trying to fix the general 
bearings of hall, stairway, and closets; his hair looked white 
still under the diffused glare from the skylight. . 

George turned to Jessie, with his hand on his own head, 
so smooth and shining brown. 

‘* This is the hair you are to whiten,” he said, and he lifted 
his eyebrows in a smile. 

‘T never saw such a boy!” she murmured in a repressed 
ecstasy. ‘‘ Do you remember everything I have said?” No 


_ one was looking, and she placed her own hand on his other 


temple. 

‘*Wouldn’t powder do?” he asked, lightly. 

for girls.” 

‘*Couldn’t it be bleached ?”’ 

‘‘Not and get that color.” 

‘Must I suffer, then ?’’—with his hand still on. his brow. 

‘I'm afraid that’s the only way.” She lowered his hand 
in her own, and gave it a tender pressure on its descent. 

‘*Must it be lingering, or something sharp and sudden?” 

She pressed his hand again, and looked affectionately iuto 
hiseyes. ‘‘ Both, perhaps.” | 

‘Will it be fear or anxiety or shame?” 

“Wait an ~ce.” 

Atwater i :ied up his sketches and threw them into a 
drawer. Then he went to his cabinet and took out a few 
small strips and squares of encaustic tiling in yellow and 


gray. 

iy And now I wonder if our little Colleen wouldn't like to 
take some of these home to play with?’ He turned courte- 
ously to Mrs. Floyd, while his hand reached out for a sheet 
of brown paper. 

‘They're not too—too heavy?” she asked, cautiously. 
‘‘ Nor too easily broken?” 

The child opened wide her brown eyes, in one of her sober 
little ecstasies. ‘‘Oh, plaze, mamma! Oh, lave me have 
them—do!” 

Ogden turned to Jessie, mutcly asking her to share his ap- 
preciation of this. But she did not seem especially amused. 
He remembered, then, that to himself he had frequently 
called her treatment of Claudia ‘“‘ uneven.” Sometimes the 
child entertained her, sometimes she annoyed her. Jessie 
seemed to regard her—and he felt now and then that she so 
regarded children generally—as a doll to be played with 
uatil weariness came, and then to be carelessly thrust away. 

‘* Oh, let her have ’em,”’ said Ann, with an air of authority. 

‘Very good of you, I’m sure,” said Floyd to Atwater. 

‘‘Not at all; I’m sampled to death. There, my child.” 
He gave her a neat little package. ‘‘ I'm sure they’ll under- 
Stand you when you get to Paris!” 

(TO BK OONTLNUED.) 


THE IOWA TORNADO. 


THE tornado which swept through a portion of north- 
western lowa on the evening of Thursday, July 6th, was the 
widest in extent, the most terrible in force, and altogether 
the most fatal of any storm known in the history of Iowa. 
The fatal storm at Grinnell in 1882 gave a record of not 
nore than one-third as many persons killed as this, and the 
Comanche storm in 1860 most resembles it in extent,although 
the loss of life was not as great. 

The recent storm spent its greatest force at the little town 
of Pomeroy, having less than 1000 inhabitants, in the ex- 
treme northern portion of Calhoun County. Pomeroy is 
located in a flat and marsliy region, along the centre of a 
fine farming country. It is on the direct line of the Illinois 
pa ap Railroad, and many trains pass through the place 

ach day. 

This yg to have been a true tornado, resembling the 
cyclone in everything except extent. There was plenty of 
opportunity to observe it, for it started in the sunny part of 
late afternoon, and its fury had been expended before the 
natural hour for darkness. In fact, there was plenty of op- 
portunity to have photographed the traditional funnel- 
shaped cloud, or more than one of them; for there were un- 
doubtedly sections or members of this storm, as ubservation 
has shown in all disturbances of a similar character in this 
partofthe West. The tornado culminated first in the south- 
east quadrant of the storm area, or place of lowest barometric 

ressure, which appears to have embraced portions of 

lymouth, Cherokee, Woodbury, and Ida counties. The 
first traces of the tornado are in the southeastern portion of 
Cherokee Gounty, where houses and barns were razed, crops 
destroyed, and stock and people killed. Thence the main 
tornado seems to have taken a course generally east, or al- 
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most following the Illinois Central Railway. It crossed 
Storm Lake, and at Pomeroy its greatest fury was exerted. 
It struck that peaceful villuge at 7.10 P.m., and in half an 
hour the town was almost literally swept from the face of 
the earth, at least two-thirds of it being entirely levelled, 
while most of the remaining buildings were more or less 
badly racked. 

There had been indications of violent disturbance al] the 
afternoon. The air was full of electricity, and the weather 
stations had sent out telegrams predicting severe local 
storms, Whether these warnings had any effect or not does 
not appear, but it was a fortunate thing for the people of 
Pomeroy who live to tell the tale that they were quite well 
provided with cellars and with ‘‘cyclone caves.” The 
storm did not come so quickly that there was not time to 
seek places of safety, and it is a notable fact that nearly all 
those who were saved had taken refuge, while a number of 
those who were killed had ventured out, after once seeking 
safety, either to save life or property or through sheer reck- 
lessness. 

The part of Pomeroy which was destroyed was the resi- 
dence portion of the town, and a majority of the people liv- 
ing there were at their homes at the time. Some of those 
killed lived in other places and were visiting at Pomeroy. 

At this one town 44 were killed outright, 9 have since 
died, 109 are seriously injured and require surgical attend- 


_ance, while hundreds more were hurt. The number known 


to have been killed and fatally injured at other places in 
the track of the storm will bring the death list up to about 75. 

Those who saw the funnel-shaped cloud which struck 
Pomeroy say it varied in shape and appearance, sometimes 
looking like a balloon, and again like the trunk of an ele- 
phant, rolling and twisting, and having both a vertical and 
horizontal rotary motion. At times it lifted, and again it 
dipped down to the earth. It seemed to be possessed of 
some baleful intelligence, for in the country itseveral times 
dipped down to where a farm-house stood in the midst of a 
grove, destroying the house and leaving the grove intact. 
Horses, houses, wagons, cattle, trees, and agricultural imple- 
ones were lifted up and hurled hundreds of yards through 
the air. 

At Pomeroy in some cases whole families were killed, 
and in others one was taken and the others left. A mother 
was killed and the babe in her arms was entirely uninjured. 
A woman who left the cellar where she had taken refuge, to 
save a child which was seen dangerously near an open well, 
was caught up into the air and blown several hundred feet, 
and was finally deposited in a tangled heap of débris, com- 
paratively uninjured. 

There was a terrible scene just after the tornado had 
passed, Thursday night. The town was enveloped in total 
darkness. The survivors crawled from the wreckage or 
from their places of safety, and with a few flickering lan- 
terns began to look for the wounded, whose agonizing cries 
sounded like the product of a battle-field. 

Vice-President Harriman, of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
happened to be within a few miles of Pomeroy in his special 
car, and all the accommodations of the railroad were placed 
at the disposal of the stricken town. 

On Friday aid was sent from Fort Dodge, Sioux City, and 
intermediate towns, and Governor Boies soon appeared on 
the scene, with Company G, Fourth Regiment I. N. G., 
which was immediately set to work on guard duty. Within 
two days fifty competent surgeons were procured and hos- 
pitals were improvised. Train-loads of provisions and cloth- 
ing were sent from Des Moines, Sioux City, and other places, 
with contributions of money aggregating more than $5000 
already. All that is ibie is being done for the comfort 
of the survivors and the succor of the injured, and the 
wreckage is being cleared away. 

The damage to crops for an area several miles wide and 
one hundred miles long is complete. Of one-thousand-acre 
corn fields nothing is left but short stubble, as if cut with a 
machine. The devastation is terrible, but it is in the midst 
of a rich country, and the fortunate will help their suffering 


neighbors. 
Epwin H. Brown, Sioux City Times. 
‘THIS-BUSY- 


‘WORLD - 


Mr. Georce Kennan finds willing listeners in England to 
what he has to tell about Siberian horrors. A London paper 
says that he ‘‘has a strong and striking face with piercing 
dark eyes, and speaks with the cool precision and direct 
force of many Americans.” The impression he gives in 
Loudon is that he looks upon the struggle for freedom in 
Russia as long, perilous, and doubtful, but that the miseries 
of it may be checked in some degree by publicity. 


Some one has died and left the ‘‘ Lounger” of the Critic 
in sole possession of a story which he admits to be of such 


interest as to be a burden to his conscience because he is not , 


at work writing it out. 

Tell it, Lounger—tell it, by all means, If absolutely you 
have not time to turn it into literature, at least you can 
transmute it into type-written ‘‘ copy.” There is very little 
excuse for not telling a story (if one has one to tell) in these 
days of stenography and machine-writing. The trouble is 
rather that the facilities for composition tempt people into 
story-telling who are destitute of real tales. 


Which recalls » professor of literature who was lately 
asked what was the truth about contemporary verse, and 
whether or not it possessed real merit. is complaint was 
that it was not about anything; that it was just verse, and 
bore some such relation to authentic poetry as soda-water 
does to victuals. It is an immense comfort to meet a man 
who professes, however modestly, to know something 
thoroughly. If one can worm an opinion out of him that 
tallies with a suspicion one had previously entertained, the 
ae accretion of self-respect is most grateful to the 
spirit. It does not quite make one feel that he knows some- 
thing himself, but it helps. him to believe that he might 
have learned if he hadMegun in time. 

Another possibility of gratification that inberes to a pro- 
fessor who really does know something all through lies in 
his ability to expose the ignorance of people who assume to 
have deep knowledge of matters whereof in truth they only 
possess a smattering. A professor of anything in particular 
who knows his specialty can always tell you about people 
who write on his subject with all the assurance of authori- 
ty, but with only a mere glamour of authoritative know- 
ledge. Next in consoling qualities to the assumption that 
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one might have known if one had tried is the assuraf®e 
that the claims of some one who assumes to know are 1 dt 
well founded. To respect the learning which one lacks 
himself is creditable to one’s good sense though costly to his 
self-esteem, but to respect the learning that some one else 
pretends to and has not got is a gratification without any 
drawbacks. 


Between the Italians who come to this country to dig — 


ditches and build railroads and those who come to repre- 
sent the Pope there seems to be a growing prospect of bet- 
ter acquaintance in these parts with the Italian character 
and abilities. They are far better worth knowing than the 
average American of the past generation has suspected. 
Archbishop Satolli has been a revelation all in himself of 
Italian discretion and lucidity, and laborers by thousands 


have pieced out the — by their daily demonstration of - 


Italian industry and physical strength. There is such a 
thing also as contemporary Italian wit. A French paper 
(of course) tells the story of how Count Herbert Bismarck, 
whose manners are notoriously brusque, crowded rudely 
against the shoulder of an Italian gentleman at a railroad 
station. ‘‘ Who are you, insolent?” the gentleman demand- 


ed. ‘‘ Herbert de Bismarck!” was the answer. ‘‘ ‘ Oli" re- - 


prit Italien, avec un léger sourire, ‘ca ne justifie peut-¢tre 
pas votre conduite, mais ¢a l’explique.’” 


An interesting little row is reported from Bar Harbor. A> 
crowded train from Boston, due there on Sunday morning, 
was held for two hours at Bangor, until the arrival from 
somewhere of the private car of ‘‘ a well-known railway of- 
ficial.”” The train usually stops at Bangor fifteen minutes 
for breakfast. By the time that that fifteen minutes had 
lengthened into an hour, and the hour had doubled itself, 
the feelings of the passengers had progressed through all the 
stages from irritation to passionate exasperation, and when 
the railroad magnate’s car came in there was an incipient 
riot awaiting its occupant. On the delayed train were two 
or three millionaires and a number of people of high con- 
sideration, from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, who 
are not much used to awaiting other folks’ convenience. 
They reached Bar Harbor tousling their hair and gnashing 
their teeth in the expression of a resolute purpose to see 
what authorily the man in the private car had to confiscate 
two hours of their play-time. What the end will be may 
depend somewhat on the soothing influences of the Bar 
Harbor atmosphere. 


Having completed the chronicles of the line of Rougon- 
Macquart, M. Zola has been saying that he has already writ- 
ten too much, and that he wishes now that he could do some 
talking. He has much that he wishes to say. He desires 
to devote himself for the rest of his life to the defence of 
certain social theories, but he wants to do it not with his 
pen, but by word of mouth. But alas for M. Zola! He de- 
clares that he has not the speech-making faculty. He finds 
that talking and writing exercise two different divisions of 
the mechanism of the head, and that the oratorical ma- 
chinery in his head will not work. The gestures, the ex- 
aggeration of thoughts and words, the magnetism, that go 
into successful speechifying he has not got, and despairs of 
attaining. 

He may console bimself with the reflection that his ex- 
perience is not novel. Speech-making does not come by 
practice in writing books. There are men, like the late edi- 
tor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, who talk as well as they write, 
and do both with covsummate skill, but it happens oftencr 
the other way. The orator’s tricks of speech are apt to be 
blemishes in his writing. The writer gets the habit of think- 
ing with his pen, and finds himself when called upon ;to 
think without it too much like a cripple deprived of bis 
crutch. 

But let M. Zola comfort himself. In these times, as he- 
tween oratory and literature, he has chosen the better pact. 
He will return to his desk presently and defend the soctal 
ideas of his choice inthe way he knows best. If he yearns 
uncontrollably to speak, he can begin by lecturing, which is 
a thing between wriling and oratory, and perhaps after a 
while he will learn oratory itself. 


The London 7imea finds in Mr. Henry James one compen- 
sating advantage of the discovery of Europe by the Ameri- 
cans. The 7imes is very kind to Mr. James. It calls his latest 
book of essays “an admirable illustration of the blending of 
the finest European culture with native American genius.” 
It speaks further of liis possession of ‘‘an advantage which 
a cultivated American often enjoys as compared with an 
equally cultivated Englishman, in that he sees the whole 
culture of Europe in a common perspective, and assimilates 
all its elements indifferently.” But Mr. James by this time 
must have achieved this advantageous point of view as ta 
either side of the Atlantic. He has lived abroad long enough 
now to be of real use to help his old-time countrymen to see 
themselves as the truly initiated see them. It is to be hoped 
that he will make a voyage to the New World again some 
time, and tell us about ourselves, and in particular de. 
termine whether we have grown since he knew us befote, 
and if so in what respects. Mr. James’s views of the civil: 
ization of Chicago, if founded on adequate personal inspec; 
tion, would be of the highest interest, but whether any 
prospect of usefulness to his fellows would tempt him‘te 
make a personal inspection of Chicago that would be ate, 
quate is a question that may well give pause to the ‘n- 
quirer. 


The managers of the New York Flower Mission des re 
that their friends among the readers of HARPER’s WEEK_Y 
should be reminded that the Flower Mission is as activein 
well-doing this year as it has been in any of the twenty-twa@ 
years of its existence. Its rooms at 104 East Twentieth Strect 
(basement) are open every Monday and Thursday, and front 
them is conducted the work the mission has Jong carried on 
of distributing flowers through missionaries and visitors te 
the sick in the hospitals, tenement-houses, industrial schools, 
and asylums, The work of the mission is not limited by any 
distinctions of creed, and its flowers are personally distrib- 
uted, with friendly words of greeting that are as cheering a$ 
the flowers themselves. The Mission asks for contributions 
of fresh flowers (fragrant ones if possible), and for small 
contributions of money to be spent for eggs, beef extract, 
and meat, to be sent in some cases with the flowers to the 
sick in tenement buildings. Contributions sent to the rooms 
of the Mission will be acknowledged by the secretary. The 
managers report that the contributions have fallen off in 
some de because of the impression that the work of the 


Mission been givenup. They ew desire that this 
E. 8. Marti. 


erroneous impression should be corrected. 
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TUE MORNING AFTER THE STORM. 


GENERAL VIEW OF SECTION 
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REMAINS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


7 


CITY SCHOOL BUILDING. 


WHERE A BARN ONCE STOOD. 


POMEROY, Pace 691. ] 
Photographs by F. A. Garrison. 
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A GUN OF THE MULE BATTERY IN ACTION. 


EGYPTIAN INFANTRY IN THEIR DIFFERENT UNIFORMS. 


THE GUN MULE OF THE MULE BATTERY. A CAMEL CORPS PATROL AT WADI HALFA. 
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y 7 HEN the visitor to Cairo first grasps the extent of his 
Y own ignorance of Egypt, and appreciates that if he is to 
‘inderstand its monuments and the signs of past times about 
fim he must study the history of the whole world for forty 
Centuries, he is apt to retreat precipitately. Later, as a 
Compromise, he proposes skipping thirty-nine centuries aud 
limiting his researches to the study of the political and so- 
cial conditions of Egypt during the last ten years. And 
‘hen he begins jauntily on this he finds that all that has 
ne before, from Rameses IT. to Mehemet Ali, is as simple as 

e line of Popes in comparison to the anomalies and intrica- 
“ies of government that have arisen within the last decade. 
¢t the very intricacies of the subject give to this study a 
scination entirely apart from its rare picturesqueness, and 

» matter what manner of man he may be, he cannot but 

, ad some side of the situation that appeals to him. If his 


Miind be constituted like that of a ready reckoner he can. 


rével in unravelling the intricacies of the Caisse and the 
laws of Liquidation; if it is judicial, he can perhaps eluci- 
dite the powers of the Mixed Tribunal; if romantic, he has 
the career of Ismail, the most magnificent of patriots and 
profligate of monarchs; and if it turns towards adveuture 
and the clash of arms, he can read of the heroic fanaticism 
of Fuzzy Wuzzy, the son of the Mahdi, of the futile mis- 
sion of Gordon, of Stewart’s march across the desert, and 
of the desperate valor of the fight at Aboo-Klea, 

But it is the paradoxical nature of Egypt's present situa- 
tien which gives it its chief interest, and which lends to it 
h peculiar fascination of a puzzle, or one of Oscar Wilde’s 
Witicisms. For, while Egypt is not free, as is Morocco, or 
uader a protectorate, as is Tunis, she is still free and still 
ald She is free to coin money, to maintain an army, 
“uQd to make treaties; and yet she pays $6,000,000 a year 
tWbute to Turkey as a part of the Ottoman Empire, and her 
® my that she is allowed to maintain is offieered by English 
s kiters, whom she is also allowed to maintain, She may 
n t payout the money she is allowed to coin without the 
c nsent of foreigners; she cannot punish the man who steals 
this money, be he Greek, English, or American, without the 
a ‘proval of these foreigners; and her official language is 
that of one foreign power, her ostensible protector is anoth- 
e\ and her real protector is still another, whose commands 
>» given under the irritating disguise of *‘ advice.” 

Alfred Milner, the late under-secretary for finance in Egypt. 
x0se book on England in Egypt is the best book on the 
bject, though it reads like a novel, has put it in this way: 
it is not given to mortal intelligence to understand at one 
l.>w the complexities of Turkish suzerainty and foreign 
t: saty riglits; to realize the various powers of interference 
afd obstruction possessed by consuls and consuls-general, 
bY commissioners of the public debt, and other mixed ad- 
ministrations; to distinguish English ofticers who are Eng- 
lish from English officers who are Egyptian, foreign judges 
of the international courts from foreign judges of the vative 
cfurts; to follow the writhings of the Egyptian goverument 
inv its struggle to escape from the fine mesbes of the capitu- 
lafions; to appreciate precisely what laws that government 
ca) make with the consent of only six powers, and for what 
laws it requires the consent of no less than fourteen.” 

‘Jt seems rather unfair to saddle the responsibility for all 
oP’ hese burdens and for thisvemarkable condition of affairs, 
Waich is unequalled in history, upon the shoulders of one 
r wm, but one man is responsible for it directly and indirect- 
r He is still alive; a bhanger-on at the court of the Sultan 
« Turkey, he who was at one time the most picturesque 
1 march of the world. Ismail Pasha became Khedive a 
). cle before the time of the close of our civil war. Egypt 
never been more prosperous than then — owing but 
$15,000,000 of money. In 1876, when Ismail was deposed 
afti his son Tewfik Pasha put in place, he had increased the 
dtht of Egypt to $445,000,000. Ismail was a typical Ori- 
ental ruler; be had the typical Oriental ruler’s French ve- 
neer and education, a combination which has been found to 
produce most serious results. When an Oriental is left 
alone he is a barbarian, or he used to be; now, after he has 
been made the talk of Paris for nine days, and has been 
given a state dinner at Marlborough House, and a few 

s for his coat, and called *‘ cousin,” he goes home with 
articular disgust for his former eccentricities of mis- 
ernment, but with a quiver full of new tastes, desires, 
ambitions, and thereafter plays his role of monarch with 
one eye on the grand stands of Europe. He wants their 
g&@u opinion, but he wants to get it his own way—the 
ole’way. He begins to build railroads and hospitals, but 
heoontinues, after his past custom, to draw the money for 
sua improvements from licensed gambling-houses or from 
thisale of opium. He has a French cook, but he retains 
tht Aurbash; he puts up telephones, but he does not give 
up) be bowstring. 

. nail was the first Khedive who discovered that the 
eat st way to get money is to borrow it. He found that 
all ne has to do is to sign a paper, and you get the money. 
It Was very eusy for Ismail to borrow money, because the 
credit of Egypt was good and sound in itself, and because 
foreigners, Who even at that time swarmed in Egypt, knew 
that the repudiation of debts, while possible in a powerful 
or ffee government, was not to be feared from that country. 
So tere began a reign of extravagance for which history 
bas no parallel. lf **money breeds money,” it is also true 
thata@those who spend money freely are given more chances 
to d> so than any one else. Adventurers, charlatans, rascals 
of e ery climate and every nationality, swarmed down upon 
Cait. and fought- with one another for a chance to glut 
ther selves at the repast which this reckless profligate 
spre iforall comers. No man probably was ever so basely 
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cheated as was Ismail, or on so magnificent a scale. No- 
thing remains but ruins to show where the money spent on 
his own personal pleasure was bestowed. That other mag- 
nificent reprobate, William M. Tweed, left monuments like 
the Court House to commemorate his thefts of public money; 


-but Ismail’s palaces are falling in pieces, the rain has 
- washed the paint off the boards, the tips of the crescents 


are broken, and great gardens filled with fountains and 
mosaic paths ate choked with weeds and covered with 
fullen Jeaves avd the dirt and dust of neglect and decay. 
You can walk over long marble floors which have sunk by 
their own weight through the rotten foundations, and see 
yourself at full length in bleared mirrors surrounded by 
the gilt borders and blue silken curtains of the Second 
Empire. Ismail ordered these palaces as men order hats, 
and threw them away as you toss an empty cartridge from 
a vun-barrel. And that was all the most of them ever were, 
empty cartridges, mere shells of wood painted to look like 
marble, and gilding and mirrors, as tasteless as the buildings 
at the Centénnial Exposition, and lasting as long. 

These extravagances and these eccentricities were all in 
keeping with our idea of what an Oriental despot should be, 
but it qwould be most unfair and ungenerous to give this 
side of Ismail’s character only. He was a man of much 
mind and of large ideas, as well as a man with the tastes of 
a voluptuary, and the means, for a time, of a Count of Monte 
Cristo. It was he who built the harbor of Alexandria; and 
the railways and canals that others have completed were 
started under his régime. All of these things—ruailroads, 
palaces, canals, and grottos made of mud, cost money ; 
and there were other expenses. Knights of industry and 
rascals of all degrees extorted vast fortunes from him in 
indemnities for supposed failures on his part to keep up 
with his agreements, and to stick to the letter of conces- 
sions. Some of these, like the payment of $15,000,000 to 
the Suez Canal Company, were just enough; but there was 
also an enormous sum given in backsheesh to Turkey to 
gain the consent of the Porte to a proposed change in the 
line of succession und the establishment of the rule of pri- 
mogeniture. Up to that time the eldest male member of the 
ruling family had always succeeded to power, but Ismail 
obtained a firman from the Sultan allowing his son to fol- 
low him. The gratification of this natural vanity or love 
of family was not obtained for the asking, and cost his 
people dear. They were already. groaning under a multi- 
tude of taxes; the army was unpaid; the bureaucracy was 
rotten throughout; bribery and extortion, unfair taxation, 
and open seizure of the property.of others had reduced the 
country almost to bankruptcy. Ismail in sixteen years had 
brought about a state of things that threatened utter ruin, 
to not only the native, but to the strangers within and with- 
out the gates. The strangers made the move for reform. 
I have told this much of Ismail not -because it is new or 
unfamiliar, but because it shows how, through his misrule, 
the foreign element was able to obtain a footing upon the 
shore of Bgypt, which footing has now grown to « tramp- 
ling ‘Under foot of what is native and properly Egyptian. 
This entering wedge was called the Dual Control, and 
France and England were appointed receivers for Egypt, 
just as we appoint receivers for a badly managed railroad, 
and Ismail was deposed, his son Tewfik taking his place. 

But although this was the first.important aftd most official 
recognition of the right of the stranger to dictate to Egypt, 
he had already obtained peculiar rights in Egypt through 
capitulations, or those privileges granted in the past to 
foreign residents in Turkey and its dependent state of 
Egypt. In the sixteenth century the foreigners who traded 
in these Oriental countries stood in aetual need of pro- 
tection from the natives. Because they were foreigners 
they were regarded with such lack of consideration that, 
in order to balance the disadvantages of having their shops 
destroyed and their throats cut, the Sultan gave them certain 
privileges—such as immunity from taxation, immunity from 
arrest, the inviolability of domicile, and the exemption from 
the jurisdiction of the local courts. These privileges were 
unimportant when the foreign element in Constantinople 
was so little and so weak that the position of the Chinamen 
in San Francisco in ’49 was that of a powerful aristocracy 
in comparison; but the snake warmed at the hearth-stone 
grew, and the Sultan’s empire dwindled, and the privileges 
which were given to bribe the foreigner to come and to re- 
main became a bane to Turkey and a curse to the weaker 
state of Egypt. The inviolability of domicile, for instance, 
is at this very day made use of by foreigners who are carry- 
ing on some wickedness or whe have committed a crime for 
which they cannot be arrested by an Egyptian policeman 
unless he is accompanied by an official representative of the 
country to which the foreigner belongs. bet us suppose, for 
example, that the police of New York wished to raid a gam- 
bling-house. This, 1 know, is asking a good deal of the read- 
er’s intelligence, but we will suppose it to be a gambling- house 
which has not paid its assessment to the police regularly, 
and which should be given a lesson. All that the proprietor 
of the house would have to do, did capitulations extend in 
New York, would be to lease the house to an Italian, or to 
lake out papers of Naturalization from the British govern- 
ment. You can imagine the chagriu of an officer of the 
law who, when he goes to make an arrest, is confronted 
with « German who says he is an Englishman, and whose 
domicile is accordingly sacred. This, as you can imagine 
would impede the wheels of justice. “When I was in 
Cairo a Greek who had taken out papers as an American 
citizen flaunted this fact in the faces of the native police 
whenever they came to arrest him for keeping a gambling- 
house. They applied to our consul-general, Mr. E. C. 
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Little, of Abilene, Kansas; who so far differed from the ¢:, 
quette observed by some other consuls-general in Cairo ag p. ; 
to delay and not to warn the criminal. e sent his soldiers : 
be present at the arrest. The offender met this by bring, 
forth another American citizen of Greek parentage, to wh).,,, 
he claimed to have leased the house, and whose amily wer 
inside. Mr. Little, feeling that the American flag did no: 
Jook well as a cloak for gambling houses, and being a you», 
man who has assisted at county-seat fights and who cx). 
pitch three curves, said that if the roulette tables were no: 
out of the house in twenty-four hours he would himse}; 
break them into kindling-wood with an axe. This inciden; 
shows how the capitulations of the sixteenth century ar. 
acting as stumbling-blocks to the Egyptian of to-day, even 
when the consuls - general are willing to assist the nativ: 
government, which is seldom. 

This is not all. The immunity from full taxation, now 
that the foreigners are among the richest inbabitants of 
Cairo, is most manifestly ee and though the mixed 
courts of an international judiciary have done away wit), 
trial of the foreign resident, or lack of trial, by the several 
consuls-general, the abuses of the capitulations are stil] a 
grievous and most unjust imposition by the great powers, 
ourselves included, upon a weaker one. To return to the 
Dual Control and to the story of the growth of the foreign- 
ers’ hold on Egypt. The Dual Control was unpopular; so 
was the foreigner and his capitulations, who, waxing fat 
on the weaknesses of the country after Ismail's debauchery 
of its strength, grew insolent—so insolent that the cry raised 
by a general in the Khedive’s army of ‘* Egypt for the 

gyptians” was taken up, and found expression in the 
Arabisi movement or rebellion. Its leader was Arabi Pasiia. 
He wanted what the Know-Nothing party of America want. 
ed—his country for his countrymen. hat else he wanted 
for himself does not matter here. He was, in the eyes of 
the Khedive, a rebel. In the eyes of some of the people he 
was the preserver of his country against the plague of the 
foreign invasion. 

The trouble began at Alexandria, where the excited peo- 

le attacked the foreign residents, killing some, and destroy- 
ing valuable property.. Men-of-war of the two powers rep- 
resented in the Dual Control had already arrived to put down 
the rebellion. When the riot on shore was at its height, the 
English war-vessels bombarded the city. The bombarding of 
Alexandria was war, but it was not magnificent. There are 
certain things made to be bombarded—forts and ships of war 
—but cities are not built for that purpose or with that ulti- 
mate end in view. The English people, as a people, how. 
ever, regret the bombardment of Alexandria as much as 
any one. The French war-vessels, for their part, refused to 
join the bombardment, and so were requested by the Eng- 
lish admiral to sail away and give the other half of the Dual 
Control a clear field. Different people give you different 
reasons for the departure of the French fleet at this crisis. 
Some say that M. Clemenceau, who hated M. Freycinet and 
his policy, possibly raised the cry of the German wolf on 
the frontier, and pointed out the danger at home if the army 
and navy were engaged otherwise than in protecting the 
border. Others say that, like the good one of the two rob- 
bers in the Babes in the Wood, one of the Dual Control drew 
the line at murder or at the bombardment of a country she 
was supposed to protect. Plundering the Egyptians was 
possible, but not bombarding their A They stopped at 
that. The English followed up the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria by the battle of Tel-el Kebir, which ended the rebellion. 
The Citadel of Cairo surrendered at their approach, and 
the Khedive’s rule was again undisturbed. The English 
remained, however, to ‘‘restore order,” and to see to the 
‘‘orgunization of proper means for the maintenance of the 
Khedive’s authority.” They have been doing that now for 
ten years, and it is interesting to note that they have made 
so little progress that the last ‘‘disorder” in Cairo was due 
to the action of the British consul-general himself in allow- 
ing the young Khedive just twenty-four hours iv which to 
dismiss one of his cabinet. This can hardly be described us 
‘*muintaining the authority of the Khedive.” 

After the battle of Tel-el-Kebir the English stood undoubt- 
edly in the position of the saviors of the Khedive if not of 
Egypt. ‘They had crushed the rebellion, and as they had 
sent their Only General and one of the royal family and 
many thousands of good men to do it, and as they had lost 
not only men, but money, they thought they deserved 
something in return. The something they have taken in 
return has been taken gradually, and is the control of 
Egypt at the present day. It is possible that had the 
Euglish not lost many more men and much more money 
in the campaign in the Soudan, which followed immediately 
after the suppression of Arabi, they might not have gone so 
far as they bave gone in settling themselves in Egypt. But 
there was a not unnatural feeling that the Soudan campaign, 
which had cost so much, and which was a failure in al) but 
in showing the bravery of the British troops, ought to be 
paid for, or made up to the English in some way. I should 
like to go into the story of this most picturesque and heroic 
of campaigns, but it would require a book by itself. Its 
history is briefly this: The religious and military chieftain 
known as ** the Mahdi,” shortly after the defeat of Arabi, 
threatened all Egypt from the Soudan, which rose tnoder his 
leadership. General Hicks, an Englishman, with ten thou- 
sand men, in the service of the Khedive, was sent against 
him. He was killed, and most of the troops with him. The 
English, who were at that time the only power in Egypt 
with authority of any sort back of it, and who were virtually 
in control, felt that they should take the responsibilities of 
their position as well as its benefits,and avenge the massacre, 
drive back the Mahdi's forces, and, if possible, crush bim 
and them for all time. The campaign was later further 
complicated by the presence at Khartoom of Major-General 
C. G. Gordon, who had gone there to 7 in safety 
the Egyptian troops still remaining in the Sowdan. He was, 
after his arrival at Khartoom, virtually a prisoner at that 
place, which is a mud city on the banks of the Nile far above 
the fifth cataract. ‘The attempts to rescue him and to sup- 

ress the Mahdi were equally unsuccessful. This is, in a 
ew words, the story of a campaign which has been un- 
equalled within the last twenty years in picturesqueness, 
beroism, and dramatic surprises. It had been said that the 
old days of personal bravery, of hand-to-hand slaugbter,and of 
the attack and defence of man against man, were at an end; 
that owing to the new weapons of war, by which an enemy 
can be attacked when severa! miles distant from the atinck- 
ing party, when the pressing of an electric button destroys 
an army corps, and when turning a handle will send three 
hundred bullets a minute intoa mass of infantry, the necessity 
for personal courage was over. On the one hand were tlie 
naked supporters of the Mahdi, armed with their spears and 
knives, and protected only by bull-hide shields, but actuated 
by a religious fanaticism that drove them exulting at their 
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enemies, and with no fear of death, but with the belief that 
through it they would gain joyous and proud immortality. 
Against them were the British troops, outnumbered ten to 
one, with hundreds of miles of sandy desert before, behind, 
and on every side of them, cut off from communication with 
the outside world, in a country barren and unfamiliar, and 
attacked by tens of thousands, who came when they pleased 
aud where they pleased, rising as swiftly as a sand-storm 
rises, and disappearing again as suddenly into the desert. 

. When I was in Cairo I was told of one of the Mahdi’s men 
who continually rushed at a British square during an engage- 
ment holding his shield clear of his body as he advanced to 
throw a spear, and then retreated again. This looked like the 
worst form of foolhardiness to the English, until they saw 
that he was protecting with his shield his little boy, who was 
hiding behind it, and that when the chance offered, this child, 
who could not have been more than seven, and who was as 
naked of protection as his father, would throw a spear of his 
own. The father was wounded four times, but each time the 
bullet struck him he only shook himself, as a dog shakes off 
water, and once more rushed forward. When he fell for 
the last time, the boy tumbled across him, unconscious from 
4 wound in his thigh. The surgeons dressed this wound 
and bandaged it; but when the child came to and saw what 
they had done, he leapt up and tore the clothes from around 
him, and then, as the blood from the reopened wound ran 
out, fell over backwards dead. The English officer who 
told this story asked if fighting such men could be consid- 
ered agreeable work from any point of view. 

But the Soudan is only of interest here as showing 
how, having lost so much through it, the British did not 
feel more inclined than before to evacuate pt, although 
there were many who thought, as a few still think, that 
Egypt has cost them too much already, and more than 
they can ever get back. The loss of Gordon was perhaps 

the disaster of all the 
most keenly felt. How 
keenly is shown partly 
by the statue the Eng- 
lish have placed to him 
in Trafalgar Square, 
surrounded by their 
kings and greatest gen- 
erals. It shows him 
with one foot placed 
on the battlement of 
Khartoom, with his 
arms folded, and with 
the head thrown slight- 
ly forward, looking out, 
as he had done for so 
many weary months, 
for the relief that came 
too late. This monu- 
ment is a reproach to 
‘those whose uncertain- 
ty of mind and purpose 
cost Gordon his life. 
It was doing a brave 
thing to put it up ina 
public place, being, as it is, a standing reminder of the 
neglect and half-heartedness that lost a valuable life, and 
one that had been risked again and again for his country. 
It is not only a monument to General Gordon, but to the 
English people who have had the courage to admit in 
bronze and stone that they were wrong. 

For the Jast ten years the English have been as tardy in 
getting out of Egypt as they were in going after Gordon 
into the Soudan. They have repeatedly declared their in- 
tention of evacuating the country, not only in answer to 
questions in the House, but in answer to the inquiries of for- 
eign powers. But they are still there. They have not been 
idle while there, and they have accomplished much good, 
und ‘have brought benefits innumerable to Egypt. They 
have improved her systems of irrigation, upon which the 
prosperity of the land depends, have strengthened her army, 
have done away with the corvee, or tax paid on labor, and 
with the kurbash, or whip used in punishment, and, what is 
much the most wonderful, they bave brought her out of ruin 
into*such a condition of prosperity that she not only pays 
the interest on her ¢normous debt, but has a little left over 
for internal improvements. There has also been a marked 
change for the better in the condition of the courts of jus- 
tice, and there has been an extension of a railroad all along 
the Nile. 

But the English to-day not only want credit for having done 
all this, but they want credit for having done it unselfishly and 
without hope or thought of reward, and solely for the good 
of mankind and of Egypt in particular, They remind me 
of those of the G. A. R. who not only want pensions and 
medals, but to be considered unselfish saviors of their coun- 
try in her hour of need. There is no reason why a man 
should not be held in honor for risking his life for his 
country’s sake, and honors, if he wants them, should be 
heaped upon him, but not money too. He either served his 
country because he was loyal and brave, or because he 
wanted money in return for taking certain risks. Let him 
have either the honors or the money, but he should not be 
so greedy as to want both, England has made a very good 
thing out of Egypt, and she has not yet got all she will get, 
but she wants the world to forget that and look upon her as 
an unselfish and enlightened nation that is helping a less 
prosperous and less powerful nation to get upon her feet 
again. Of course it is none of our business (at least it is 
our policy to say so) whether England stalks forth like a 
roaring lion seeking what she may devour all over the 
world. Americans travel chiefly upon the Continent, and un- 
less they go into out-of-the-way corners of the world they 
have no idea how little there is left of it that has not been 
seized by the people of Great Britain. For my own part I find 
one grows a little tired of getting down and sailing forth and 
rere fa always under the shadow of the British flag. 
If the United States should begin with Hawaii and continue 
to annex other people’s property, we should find that almost 
all of the best corner lots and post-office sites of the wotid 
have been already pre-empted. Senator Wolcott once said 
to Senator Quay: ‘‘ I understand, Quay, you want the chair- 
manship of the Library Committee. You seem to want the 
sn, if you don’t look out you will interfere with my 
plans.” 

__If the United States should take away the little princess’s 
island from her and continue to plunder weaker nations, she 
would find that England wants the earth too, and that she 
1s in a fair way of getting it if some one does not stop her 
very soon. There are a number of good people in England 
who believe that for the last ten years their countrymen have 
spent their time and money in redeeming Egypt as a form 
of missionary work, and there are others quite as nalve who 
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put the whole thing 
in a word by saying, 
‘* What would we do 
with our younger sons 
if it was not for Egypt?” 

Three-fourths of the 
officers in the army of 
the Khedive are Eng- 
lish boys, who rank as 
second lieutenants at 
home and as majors in 
Egypt. They are paid 
just twice what they 
are paid in the Eng- 
lish army, and it is 
the Khedive who pays 
them and not the Eng- 
lish. In this way Eng- 
land obtains three 
things: she is saved 
the cost of supporting 
that number of offi- 
cers; she gets the ben- 
efit of their experience 
in Egypt, which is an 
excellent training-school, at the expense of the Egyptians; 
and she at the same time controls the Egyptian army by 
these same officers, and guards her own interests at Egypt’s 
cost. As if this were not enough, she plants an Army of 
Occupation upon the country, for which Egypt pays as well; 
that is, she makes the Khedive support the troops who 
menace his authority. This is like making the prisoners in 
a jail subscribe toward paying the salary of the wardens 
and the guards. The irrigation of Egypt has of late been 
carried on by Englishmen entirely and paid for by Egypt; 
her railroads are built by the English; her big contracts 
are given out to English firms and to English manufacturers; 
and the railroad which has just been built to Kosseir on the 
Red Sea may have been built in Egypt’s interest to carry 
wheat, or it may have been planned to carry troops to the 
Red Sea in the event of the seizure of the Sucz Canal or of 
any other impediment to the shortest route to India. We 
may not believe that the Egyptians are capxble of govern- 
ing themselves, we may believe that it is written that others 
than themselves shall always rule them and their country, 
but we must prefer that whoever do this should declare 
themselves openly, and act as conquerors who come and 
remain as conquerors, and not as ‘‘advisers” and restorers 
of order. Napoleon came to Cairo with flags flying and 
drums beating openly as an enemy; he did not come in the 
disguise of a missionary or an irrigation expert. And there 
is always the question whether if left alone the Egyptians of 
the present day could not govern themselves. Those of the 
Egyptians I met who were in authority are not men who are 
likely toreturn to the debauchery and misrule of Ismail. They 
would be big men in any country; they are cultivated, educa- 
ted gentlemen, who have served in different courts or on 
many important diplomatic missions, and whose tastes and 
ambitions are as creditable and as broad as are those of their 
English contemporaries. 

The two most prominent advisers of the Khedive at pres- 
ent are his Prime Minister, Riaz Pasha, and his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Tigrane Pasha. The first of these is a 
Turk, the second an Armenian and a Christian. It is told 
of Riaz that he was brought to Egypt when a boy as a 
slave. A man who can rise from such a beginning to be 
Prime Minister must have something in him. He showed 
his spirit and his desire for his country’s good in the time 
of Ismail, whose extravagances both he and Nubar Pasha 
strenuously ere. and his aid to the English in estab- 
lishing Egyptian finance on a firmer footing: was ready and 
invaluable. He has held almost every position in the cab- 
inet of Egypt, and is not too old a man to learn new methods, 
and if left alone is experienced and accomplished enough as 
a statesman to manage for himself. 

Tigrane Pasha struck me as being more of a diplomat 
than a statesman, but he showed his strength by the fact 
that he understood the weak points of the Egyptians as well 
as their virtues. It is not the enthusiast who believes that 
all in his country is perfect who is the best patriot. . To 
say that such a man as this—a man who has a better know- 
ledge of many different governments than half of the English 
cabinet have of their own, and who wishes the best for his 
Khedive and his country-—needs the advice or support of 
an Euglish resident minister, is as absurd as to say that the 
French cabinet should govern themselves by the manifestoes 
of the Comte de Paris. These men are not. barbarians nor 
despots; they have not gained their place in the world by 
favor or inheritance. Their homes are as rich in treasures 
of art and history and literature as are the homes of Lord 
Rosebery or Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, and if they care 
for their country and the authority of their Khedive, it'is 
certainly hard that they may not have the right of serving 
both undisturbed. 

The Khedive himself has been very generally represented 
through the English press as a ‘‘sulky boy” who does not 
know what is best for him. It is just as easy to describe 
him as a plucky boy who wishes to govern his own country 
and his own people iu his own way. And not only is he 
not allowed to do this, but he is treated with a lack of con- 
sideration by his protectors which adds insult to injury, and 
makes him appear as having less authority than is really 
| his. e might very 
well say to Lord Cro- 
mer, ‘‘It was all very 
well to dissemble your 
love, but why did you 
kick me down stairs?” 

Sir Evelyn Baring, 
now Lord Cromer, and 
the ruling figure in 
Egypt, has served his 
country as faithfully 
and as successfully as 
any man in her debt 
to-day. He has been 
in Egypt from the be- 
ginning of these ten 
years, and he has been 
given almost unlimited 
and authority 

y his own country, of 
which his nominal po- 
sition of Consul-Gen- 
eral and Diplomatic 
Agent is no criterion. 
He is a typical Eng- 
lishman in appearance, 


RIAZ PASIIA, 
Prime Minister of Egypt. 


TIGRANE PASHA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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- Black Watch at Aden on their way to India, and called 


broad-shouldered and big all over, with a smooth-shaven 
face, and the look of having just come fresh from a bath. 
In conversation he thinks much more of what he hag&to 
say than of how he says it; by that 1 mean that he is diy Pt, 
and even abrupt; the Egyptians found him most ungiltas- 
antly so. But were he more tactful, he would probably have 
been better liked personally, but would not have succeeded 
in doing what he has done so well. 

I do not like what he has done, but I want to be fair in 
showing that for the work he was sent to do he is proliably 
the best man England could have selected. A man lessjself- 
reliant might have feared to compromise himself with home 
authorities, and would have temporized and lost where Lord 
Cromer bullied and browbeat and won. He is a very re- 
markable man. He reads Homer for a half-hour every|day 
after breakfast, and plays tennis in the afternoon. When 


- he is in his own study, with a pipe in his mouth, he can/talk 


more interestingly and with more exact knowledge of Egypt 


than any man in the world, and your admiration for him is | 


unbounded. In the rooms of the legation, on the contmary, 
or, again, when advising a minister of the Khedive of the 
Khedive himself, he can be as intensely disagreeable ia his 
manner and as powerfully aggressive ‘as a polar-bear. Dur- 
ing the last so-ealled ‘‘ crisis” he gave the Khedive twé@nty- 
four hours in which to dismiss his Prime Minister. H@ did 
this on his own authority, knowing or trusting that the Rome 
government would support him. He then cabled with} one 
hand to Malta for troops and with the other stopped the 
em 
back to Cairo, after which he went out in full sight of the 
public and banged tennis balls about until sunset. A Man 
who can call out ‘‘ forty, love!” ‘‘ forty, fifteen!” in a fin 
voice two hours after sending an ultimatum to a Khe- 
dive and disarranging the movements of 6000 of her Mijes- 
ty’s troops will get what he wants.in the end, and ajboy 
of eighteen is hardly a fair match for him. As I have 
said, the English press have misrepresented the young Khe- 
dive in many ways. He is, in the first place, much olderboth 
in appearance and manner and thought than his age would 
suggest, and if he is sulky to Englishmen it is not to be Won- 
dered at. They could hardly expect his Highness to regard 
them as seriously as his friends as they regard themsejves. 
The Khedive gave me a private audience at the Aldine 
Palace while I was in Cairo, and from what he said then 
and from what others who are close to him told me of him, 
I got a very different idea of his personality than I hag re- 
ceived from the English. 

He struck me as being distinctly obstinate—a charactefistic 
which is so marked in our President that it can only bejcon- 
sidered one of the qualifications for success, and is proljably 
the quality in the Khedive which the English describe as 
sulkiness. What I liked about him most was his pridé in 
his army and in the Egyptian people as Egyptians. Its al- 
ways well that a ruler should be so enthusiastic over wat is 


his own that he shows it even to the casual stranger, Por if. 


he exhibits it to him, how much more will he show it €) his 
people! The Khedive has gentile tastes, and is said t@‘find 
his amusement in his garden and among flowérs and a the 
farm lands of ‘his estates; he speaks several languages Very 
well, and dresses and looks—except for the fez and lis at- 
tendants—like any other young man of twenty-thr’? or 
twenty-fourin Paris or New York. His ministers who inow 
him best describe him as having a high spirit, and one,that, 
as he grows older and will be guided by greater experience, 
will lead him to firmer authority for bis own g« and for 
the good of his people. ees 

One remark of the Khedive’s which is of interest to Amer- 
icans was to the effect that the officers in his army whp had 
been trained by Stone Bey, and those other American officers 
who entered the Egyptiau army after the end of our civil war, 
were, in his opinion, the / 
best-trained men in their 
particular department 
inhisarmy. This is the 
topographical work, and 
the making of maps 
and drawings, but those 
Americans who are in 
charge of Egyptian 
troops on the frontier 
are also well esteemed. 
It is the English, how- 
ever, who have made 
the fighting part of the 
army whatitis. Before 
they came tlie troops 
were unpuid, and badly 
treated by their officers, 
but now the infantry 
and the camel corps and 
artillery have no trouble 
in getting recruits. if 

The Egyptian is not a natural fighter, as is the Soudahese, 
who fights for love of it, but he has shown lately that When 
properly officered and trained and well treated, he} can 
defend a position or attack boldly if led boldly. I suggpsted 
to the Khedive that he should borrow some of our officers, 
those who have succeeded so well with the negroes of the 
Ninth Cavalry and with the Indians, for it seemed to m@ that 


this would be of benefit to both the officers and the shedive' 


ABBAS IL, 
Khedive of Egypt. 


soldier. It was this suggestion that called forth the Khedive’s 
admiration for the American officers of his army; b 


any other nationality than their own to control even afom- 
pany of the Egyptian army. They cannot turn out thos¢ for- 
eigners who are already in, but they can dictate as tajwho 
shall come hereafter, and they fill all the good billets}with 
their own people; and if there is one thing an Englishman 
apparently holds above all else, it is a ‘‘ good billet.” I Know 
a good many English officers who would rather be statgoned 
where there was a chance of their taking part in what) they 
call a ‘‘show,”’ and what we would grandly call a ‘‘ babtle,” 


| t, as | 
a matter of fact, the English would never allow oflicets of | 


than dwell at ease on the staff of General Wolseley himself; | 


but, on the other hand, if I were to give a list of all thé sub- 
alterns who have applied to me for *‘ good billets in Amer- 
ica,” where they seem to think fortunes grow on hedges, half 
the regimental colors from London to Malta would fade with 
shame. And Egypt is full of *‘ good billets.” It is true the 
English have made them good,and they were not worth 
much before the English restored order, but because you 
have humanely stopped a runaway coach from going aver a 
precipice, that is no reason why you should take possession 
of it and fill it both inside and out with your own friends 
and relations. That is what England has done with the 
Egyptian coach which Ismail drove to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. It is true the Khedive still sits on the box and holds 


yy reins, but Lord Cromer sits beside him and holds the 
whip. 
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A SUBSTITUTE! FOR 
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r\WO head-lines in juxtaposition in a morning newspaper 
*-! attracted my notice the other day, viz. : 


‘ Congressman Epes Wants a Substitute for 
| Silver.”’ 


«How to Keep Out Cholera.” 
ows I thought, should not these lines be transposed as 
f 


oOws: 
NGRESSMAN EPES WANTS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR CHOLERA. 


; HOW TO KEEP OUT SILVER. 


“This put me upon the inguiry, Why do so many people 
‘40 agree that the Sherman law ought to be repealed say 
it we must have something else 1. place of it? The wants 
Brother Jonathan as regards money are the same in kind 
the wants of John Bull. The latter is supposed to know 
hing or two about money. Especially does he know 
ere to get money when he finds himself running short of 
i — He asks Brother Jonathan or some of his other acquaint- 
n es to send him some of theirs. Then if they want money 
le 8 than he does they send it. If they want it more than 
he does they keep it, or even make him send them some of 
his own. How do we know which of them wants it most? 
By observing which of them will pay most for it. The 
country that offers the highest rate of interest (coupled with 
equal security for the principal) will get the money, and al 
the money that it wants. 

When the inquiry is put to mc, What shall we have in 
plage of the Sherman law? I reply: What does England 
have in place of the Sherman Jawt What does Europe in 
gageral have in place of the Sherman law? What does our 
ne&rest neighbor, Canada, have in place of the Sherman 
lav’ What did we have in place of the Sherman and the 
Al ‘son laws before Congress bestowed those boons upon 
us Is it not possible that getting rid of the Sherman law 
is self the boon, and that asking a substitute for it is like 
as ng a substitute for the cholera? As thus, “If you take 
th cholera from us, do at least give us the small-pox.” 

-,0w I am not indifferent to a good banking system. 
Suh a system is indispensable to us, and will surely come 
after a few existing hallucinations pass away. But what I 
want to make clear now is that the demand for something 
to take the place of the Sherman law is based upon the idea 
that there is no such thing as gold in the world, or that if 
thet® is such a thing it is “‘ not for the likes of us.” It may 
be 4affirmed without the fear of contradiction that this is 
thé only thing in the world that is too good for us, and the 
on . thing that we cannot have if we want it. The spices 
of - idia, the silks of Chiua, the diamonds of South Africa, 
the champagne of France, the glass of Bohemia, all these 
thi) :gs we can have and do have in abundance; but gold, of 
whith we are the largest single producer in the world, is 
much too precious for our use. Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Austrians, Turks, anybody may have it, but not Americans. 
So we take it out of our Treasury at the rate of forty to 
fifty million dollars per year, and buy silver bullion with it 
in otder to get a poorer kind of money—a kind poor enough 
for ts. We cast a mournful look at our gold as it goes 
abrdad, but it never occurs to us that it is a suitable thing 
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_ to be used as money dy us. If anybody whose memory goes 


bac ‘to the ante-bellum period makes a suggestion that gold 
is a yood kind of money, the answer comes straightway that 
the’ } is not enough of it to do the business of the world. 
Th! is generally taken as a knock-down argument. Logi- 
call , however, it implies that ¢f there is not enough gold 
to do the business of the world, Brother Jonathan will zp- 
sign his share to John Bull, or the Great Mogul, or anybody 
between, so that the Armenian wheat-buyer in the centre of 
Asia Minor may have a plentiful supply of napoleons to 
disburse among the buffalo-drivers of that country, or, as 
Thogas H. Benton said half a century ago, so that the free 
negrses of San Domingo may have a plentiful supply of a 
metal that the yeomanry of America have been deprived of. 

Now what does England do without a Sherman law? In 
Iles ten’s name, what is her substitute for that? She has, in 
the ‘est place, £15,500,000 of Bank of England notes issued 
aga) st public securities; none of them, however, smaller 
thar £5. It follows that everything in circulation smaller 
than £5 is gold and silver. The smallest gold piece is ten 
shillings, and the largest silver piece is five shillings. If 
commerce requires any more Bank notes of the denomina- 


_ tion of £5 and upwards than the aforesaid £15,500,000, com- 


merce can have them by paying gold at the bank at par for 
them. The Bauk .is required to give its notes for gold on 
these terms to any extent. It need not be British gold. It 
may be any gold that ever was mined. It may be byzants 
of the days of the Crusaders, or old Spanish doubloons, or 
a nugget just found in Montana. The Bank must take it at 


the pate of £3 17s. 10id. per ounce of standard fineness 
and give its notes therefor, which notes are legal tender in 
the United Kingdom. This is obviously a contrivance for 


saving labor and time in handling, transporting, counting, 
or wi ghing gold. The gold is the real thing that thus gets 
into | ‘rculation. 

I ¢ a not saying that this is a perfect monetary system. 
In fa. |, I do not consider it the best possible system even for 
Eng) ad. -I think that the Bank of France rests upon a 
mort scientific basis. But the only point under consider- 
is this: What is England's substitute for the 
Sher. an law? We see that she makes shift to get along 
‘withc at buying. 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, and 
building vaults to hold it, and issuing legal-tender notes for 
it. How does she manage it? The answer is that she dips 
ler hand into the world’s gold reservoir, takes out what she 
teeds, and goes about her business. Very remarkable, isn’t 
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it? England pays for the gold that she takes out of the 
reservoir, but we pay for the silver that we take out of the 
other reservoir. So the only difference is that we get silver 
and she gets gold. Anybody can see what her substitute 
for the Sherman law is. It does not require any great 
stretch of the imagination to infer that we might have a 
similar one if we wanted it. 

In fact, our present laws would bring about this kind of 
a substitute if the Sherman law were simply repealed. Any- 
body who takes gold to the Treasury can get gold certifi- 
cates to any amount in denominations of $20 or upwards, 
corresponding substantially to Bank of England notes is- 
sued against deposited gold. It is needless to say that gold 
eagles, half-eagles, and quarter-eagles would circulate in 
this country in the same way that sovereigns and half-sov- 
ereigns circulate in England, if the people wanted them. We 
are accustomed to the use of small notes, and we prefer them. 
It is needless to say that the government can issue small 
gold certificates as easily as small silver certificates or small 
greenbacks. The provision of the law which requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the issue of gold cer- 
tificates whenever the greenback reserve falls below $100, - 
000,000 is a technical matter, and does not affect the prin- 
ciples under discussion. | 

This is another instance, of which history has so many ex- 
amples, where the only thing needed is the repeal of a bad 
law. The only substitute required for the Sherman law is 
an influx of gold, and this will surely come when that law 
is repealed—will come to whatever extent more money is 
needed. This substitute for the Sherman law is perhaps too 
simple to be accepted by the “‘ frierids of silver,” but it looks 
now as though they would have to try the experiment. Let 
them make a virtue of necessity and cultivate the friend- 
ship of gold for ashort time. I predict that they will have 
more money in their pockets at the end of a twelvemonth, 
and what they have will be more generally current. 

The “friends of silver” ought, by good rights, to take the 
silver bullion that has been accumulated in the Treasury 
under the Sherman law at the price the government has 
paid for it, but of course they cannot do this. The nation 
will have to bear that los» as best it can. To sell that silver, 
or any part of it, now or soon, would utterly Smash the mar- 
ket. The disposition to be made of this métal will be one 
of the problems of the future, and will be all the more vex- 
ing as it will be complicated with the interests of our own 
silver-miners. Let us hope that we have heard the last of 
attempts, either national or international, to ‘‘ sustain silver.” 
All the attempts heretofore made have led to the production 
of larger supplies. It would be very strange if the produc- 
tion of a metal so Widely distributed over the earth’s crust 
should not keep up with the artificial demand created for it. 
And we may fairly ask why the government should sustain 
silver any more than turnips, or type-metal, or Babbitt-metal. 

How did the country ever get in the frame of mind which 
made these successive silver laws possible? Neither our 
own country aforetime, nor any other country at any time, 
has ever done such a thing as to buy a money metal on a 
great scale and turn it into legal-tender coin. How did it 
happen that the universal Yankee nation came to be so be- 
fogged and befooled? The answer, as I think, is this: In 
matters financial, as in most swblunary affairs, the effect of 
to-day becomes the cause of to-morrow. The war caused 
the greenback and the legal-tender act, and these led people 
to believe that the government could make money. It isa 
great convenience to have plenty of money. If the govern- 
ment can make money, why should it not make money 
plenty? It came near to being an accepted doctrine a few 
years after the war that the government ought to increase 
the greenback issues, ostensibly to pay off the bonded debt, 
but really to make money plenty by means of cheap dollars. 
Only those who were in the thick of that fight know how 
near the inflationists came to winning it. But the absurdity 
of trying to enrich the nation by filling its belly with the 
east wind was too apparent. Infigtion was killed in 1875, 
but there was stalking behind the greenback another cheap 
dollar, against which the same arguments could not be made 
effective. Silver, which had been too high in price to cir- 
culate on the ratio of 16 since that ratio was adopted by us 
in 1834; had fallen about ten percent, This was better than 
nothing ‘to the beaten inflationists.; They looked at the law, 
and found that the silver dollar, the only legal-tender coin 
of that metal, had been abolished by an act of Congress 
passed in 1873, and that those of.them who were members 
of Congress at that time had voted for it. So they said 
that they had been tricked and deceived, that this act of 
1873 was a conspiracy against the debtor class, that it was 
passed secretly, that it had its beginning in England, and 
that a man named Ernest Seyd was sent over to this coun- 
try with a corruption fund in his pocket to bribe Congress- 
men to vote for this measure. (Seyd, it should be remarked, 
wes a stout bimetallist all his life, wrote a book in favor of 
bimetallism, and was eulogized as a champion of that cause 
in the Paris Conference of 1881.) These and similar un- 
truths were accepted and believed by those who wanted the 
government to make money plentiful, but who had been 
beaten on that issue in 1875. 

Believing these things honestly they determined to ‘‘ undo 
the wrong.” Many people who had no particular interest 
to be served by inflation really thought that a wiong had 
been done. Some of them thought that the wrong had been 
done to silver itself.. They personified it and proclaimed 
their intention to avenge it. Avenging the wrongs of corn- 
breac on people who do not like it would be quite as ra- 
tionc!. As the battle became hot other queer notions ad- 
vanced to the front and became part of the arsenal of the 
strife. It was said that gold was aristocratic, while silver 
was the poor man’s Money. Of course we all sympathize 
with the poor man, With his horse, his ox, and his dog. 
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Why not with his money? It was not remembered th,; 
when we sympathize with the poor man we desire that }). 
shall have a better horse, ox, and dog, and that logically y,, 
ought to wish him a better money. 

All these crudities and oddities were carried into {), 
political arena in 1876. Dominant over all was the ide. 
that whatever wrongs had been done, whatever evils existe | 
they could be cured by voting. A Congress was elected 
which was to do something for or about silver, but what it 
should do was not settled in the minds of those who had «o 
voted. The House passed the Bland bill remonetizing si!- 
ver; the Senate substituted the Allison bill providing for 
government purchase and coinage. The latter was sup- 
ported on the ground that the Bland bill would give an un- 
due advantage to bullion brokers and speculators, while the 
Allison bill would save all this for the government. This 
was true, but it was not the whole truth. It satisfied the 
craving for ‘‘more money ” which the greenbacks had whict- 
ted, but it did not provide any more, since every silver 
dollar cost a gold dollar. The government, indeed, made « 
nominal profit equal to the difference between silver and 
gold on the ratio of 16 to 1, but no citizen could get or ever 
did get a silver dollar for less value than a gold dollar. 

After the Allison bill was passed the ‘‘ friends of silver” 
settled down to the quiet and joyful contemplation of two 
million new dollars dropping from the Mint every month, 
not observing that this institution consumed two million 
gold dollars, or thereabouts, pari passu. Here were two 
operations going on side by side. The Mint, regarded as a 
manufacturing establishment, was buying bullion and selling 
coins, crediting itself with the difference between the raw 
material and the finished product. This was one operation. 
The other consisted of a people who needed a certain num- 
ber of instruments of exchange called dollars for the trans. 
action of their daily business. These instruments they paid 
for with their labor and their property at the rate of 100 
cents per dollar. Obviously they could have whichever 
metal they preferred. Gold value will always bring gold, 
ex vt termim. But the silver dollars would not circulate 
abroad, while the gold ones would. So the gold ones went 
abroad, or (which is the same thing) staid abroad, whereas 
they would have come here to meet a demand for instru- 
ments of exchange which must be satisfied. This is the 
other operation. Taken together, anybody can see that the 
Allison bill.did not make money more plentiful, although it 
seemed to do so. 

In no wise different, as regards this matter, was the Sher- 
man law, as it is commonly called, which was substituted 
for the Allison law in July, 1890. The latter provided for 
an increase in the government’s purchases of silver.- The 
intention was to double the purchases, and to require from 
the silver men in return the concession that the government 
should redeem its silver issues, of all kinds, in gold. This 
arrangement was carried out. The point we are consider- 
ing now relates to the supply of money. The operation was 
identical with the operation under the Allison law. It mfide 
vot the least difference whether the bullion that the govern- 
ment bought was coined and stored and certificates issued 
for the coins, or whether the bullion was stored in bulk and 
notes issued for a sum corresponding with its cost. In 
neither case could the amount of money in the country be 
thus increased, because each silver dollar takes the place of 
a gold one in the manner above described. 

It is possible, however, that the amount of money in the 
country may be lessened by the process, and this is what I 
think has taken place. A large part of the floating capital 
in the country belongs to foreigners, who have placed it here 
for the sake of a higher rate of interest than they can get at 
home. They can withdraw this money when they choose to 
do so. They will surely do soif they think that the country 
is on the eve of a change in the standard of value by which 
they may lose a part of the principal. Thus it may happen, 
and does happen, that money is a drug in London, while in 
New York and all over the United States it is terribly scarce. 
As I write these lines (July 10th) I read in the cablegrams 
from London that ‘‘ the rate of discount in the open market 
for three months bills is 14 to 1} per cent.” Also that 
‘*short-time money is unlendable in Lombard Street.” In 
Wall Street, on the other hand, we read: ‘‘ The demand for 
money is large and urgent, as merchants have reduced their 
indebtedness to a point where business must be curtailed or 
loans obtained. Rates are high, but to obtain good-sized 
amounts they would be willing to accede to them. Nominal 
quotations are 8 to 12 per cent.” Why does not some of this 
unlehdable Lombard Street money come to Wall Street to 
participate in the ‘‘ nominal” 8 to 12 per cent. loans which 
are here obtainable? ‘‘ Nominal” means, in this case, that 
the borrowers who are accommodated at all are accommo- 
dated at that rate, but that there is a still larger number who 
are not accommodated on any terms. 

I conclude this article by saying that the right ‘‘ substi- 
tute for silver” that so many people in and out of Congress 
are looking for is gold. This reminds me, as Mr. Lincoln 
used to say, of a little story, and it is one out of a hundred 
thousand or so that I heard Mr. Lincoln himself tell. A 
certain man who had been in poor health for a number of 
years went to consult a celebrated physician. The doctor 
questioned him a long time about his symptoms and his 
habits of life. and finally advised him to get a large tub of 
tepid water and a pound of soap and a flesh-brush; to take 
off all his clothing, get into the water, lather himself from 
head to foot with the soap, and then apply the brush vigor- 
ously to his cuticle, agitating himself in the water mean- 
while. ‘‘Is not that very much like washing one’s self?” 
asked the patient. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the doctor, ‘‘it is open 
to that objection.” If anybody objects to my substitute for 
silver on account of its simplicity, I acknowledge that it is 
open to that objection. 
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MR. JUSTICE BLATCHFORD. 
BY JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


THe death of a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is necessarily at all times an event of national 
interest. The character and personal weight of the individ- 
yal judges who constitute that Court are in each insiance 
a matter of vast importance to the whole country, for it has 
not only to deal with the gravest questious of law and mo- 
mentous property interests, but in construing and maintain- 
ing the written Constitution of the Uni States, and in 
moulding and adapting its principles to the ever-changing 
conditions and the rapid growth of the country, it performs 
a unique judicial function which no other court in the 
world has ever been called upon to discharge. That it bas 
proved wholl adequate to the performance of this great 
duty is manifest from the success of the experiment by 
which a Constitution made for the thirteen little Atlantic 
States with their three millions of people has grown by 
construction with the growth of the nation, until now, after 
a century's trial, it exactly satisfies the’ common needs of 
the forty-four States with their seventy millions of inhab- 
itants, occupying the whole breadth of the continent. The 
jurists and statesmen of other nations have studied with 
equal wonder and admiration this remarkable result, which 
has been due not more to the foresight of the framers of the 


Cunstitution than to the wisdom and common-sense of the 


judges who have administered it. 

Judge Blatchford, iu his ten years of service in the Court, 
has borne his full share of its great labors and duties, and 
leaves a name and a record-deservedly we upon the roll of 
its associate members. His whole judicial career of more 
than a quarter ofa century upon the Federal bench has been 
one of patient and laborious study and self-discipline. His 
acquired experience and learning were of immense value to 
the business of the Court, so that down to the close of the 
last term in which he sat he was one of its most useful mem- 
bers, and was in each year of his progress a better judge than 
he had been before. Up to the time of his appointment by 
President Arthur the tradition and general practice had been 
rather in favor of selecting men fresh from the bar—among 
its prominent leaders, or judges already distinguished in the 
State courts—for vacancies in the Supreme Court; but the 
departure in his case was a wise one, giving the nation in its 
great court of last resort the benefit of long experience ac- 
quired in its inferior courts. It has since been followed in 
other cases with great success, and may well be encouraged 
as the general rule. 

Although Justice Blatchford was of recent English de- 
scent, his grandfather, who was a dissenting mivister in 
England, having emigrated to this —T in the latter part 
of the last century, his father, Richard M. Blatchford, who 
himself became a successful and prominent lawyer and a 

ublic-spirited citizen of conspicuous position, was born and 
eed in Connecticut, the land of steady habits, and seems to 
have transmitted to his distinguished sop those habits of in- 
dustry, frugality, and upright conduct ‘vhich went to the 
making of successful and useful men in New England in 
those days. No yeoman on the banks of the Connecticut 
ever followed his plough with more untiring patience than 
did Judge Blatchford labor with his pen and his brain from 
early manhood down to the day when for the last time he 

ut off his judicial robe. He was born in New York on 
March 9, 1820, and had the good fortune to prepare for 
college under Dr. Charles Anthon—=still remembered in New 
York as a great scholar and a wise teacher, a rare combina- 
tion anywhere or at any time. He entered Columbia College 
at the age of thirteen—a signal proof of a well-spent boy- 
hood not largely wasted in unnecessary vacations—and there 
he graduated in 1837. 

Before attaining his majority he became intimately asso- 
ciated with Governor William H. Seward as his private 
secretary, and so continued until he came of age in 1841, 
and having been admitted to the bar in the following year, 
he commenced the practice of the profession in New York 
with his father, who, among other ree employments, was 
counsel of the Bank of England in the United States—a con- 
nection continued to this day in the office which he founded. 
In 1845, however, after Governor Seward’s term had expired, 
and he had resumed the practice of the law at Auburn, he 
invited Mr. Blatchford to join him there. They practised 
as partners until 1854, when Mr. Seward’s absorption in 
— life practically terminated his professional labors. 

his long-continued intimacy and daily contact with so 
great a man as Governor Seward afforded the young lawyer 
rare opportunities for growth and development —as such 
contact always does, but are not always improved as he 
improved them, for when in 1854 he returned to New 
York and took up again the threads that he had dropped 
in his father’s office, establishing on its foundation with 
Clarence A. Seward the firm of Blatchford, Seward, & Gris- 
wold, he came as a thoroughly equipped lawyer, highly com- 
petent for every branch of professional service, and a ready 
familiar with the principles of public and international 
law. On May 8, 1867, he was appointed United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Southern District of New York, in place 
of Judge Samuel R. Betts. Judge Betts had been a great 
admiralty judge in his day, but had become superapnu- 
ated, ond it severely taxed his powers to deal with the great 
questions of prize and of public law, of vast importance to 
the community, which flooded the Federal courts, and espe- 
cially his court, in the years of the war and of reconstruc- 
tion. It was hardly a well-kept secret that for some years 
he had received most able assistance from Mr. Blatchford, 
so that when his resignation and the of Mr. 
Blatchford in his place were annou , the advent of so 
well-equipped a judge to a place of such transcendent im- 
portance was received with great satisfaction, both by the 
profession and the community. He fully met the pub- 
lie expectation, and but for his. unfailing industry and 
vigor the court would have been swamped by the vast 
pressure of business which was thrust upon it in the 
five years of his incumbency. The passage of the Bank- 
rupt Act, with all the new questions of principle and of 
practice which it involved, threw upon the District ies 
in New York a volume of business which for a long while 
was sufficient to occupy the entire time of a single judge, 
and the other business of the Federal courts grew apace in 
all directions, but he devoted day and night to hard work, 
and was able to cope with it as few other men could have 
done. Heat oncetook a front rank among admiralty judges, 
and in that interesting branch of jurisprudence he has al- 
ways been recognized as a leading authority. In 1872, upon 
the death of Alexander 8S. Johnson, one of the wisest and 
most honest judges that ever sat upon the bench, he was 

romoted to the office of United States Circuit Judge of the 
Circuit, and here for ten years more he grappled 
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alone and unaided with an ever-increasing mass of business 
which tasked even his great power of labor to the utmost. 
It was here that he attained to great distitiction in patent 
cases, and setiled the law and fact as to muiiy intricate and 
complicated inventions that came before him. It is gen- 
erally supposed that the chief function of the court in 
patent causes consists in the solution of subtle and techni- 
cal questions in the arts and mechanics, but, after all, com- 
mon-sense is the great solvent of most of them, as the pe- 
rusal of the opinions in such cases will show, and in this 
leading and essential quality Jadge Blatchford never failed. 
It was well for the community that be was a man of some 
wealth, and was willing and able to serve it for fifteen years 
on the Federal bench in New York with the inadequate 
compensation which the niggatdly policy of Congress uoled 
vut to its district and circuit judges, but he could not have 
been more faithful and diligent if he had been in the annual 
receipt of the crowning pecuniary rewards of the leaders of 
the bar. His patience was inexhaustible, and he well with- 
stood the temptations of the exercise of almost uncontrolled 
power in the court of which he was the sole judge. The 
annoyances and the undue pressure of business to which he 
was always exposed were sufficient sometimes to put to the 
test his calmness and self-restraint, but the good-will of the 
members of the bar and the general esteem of the com- 
munity followed him to Washington when President Arthur 
in 1882 appointed him to succeed Judge Ward Hunt—with 
that general approbation of the country which ought 4l- 
sn to be required for an appointment to the Supreme 
urt. 

The transfer from presiding over the hand-to-hand con- 
flicts at the bar in the district and circuit courts to the serene 
atmosphere and calm repose of that dignified tribunal must 
have been most grateful and welcome to Judge Blatchford 
after his fifteen years of arduous service. He had attained 
the summit of his ambition, and devoted his remaining years 
with the same unsparing industry to the discharge of the 
exalted and responsible duties of his office. Although he 
was always an ardent Republican, politics never reached or 
touched him on the bench, but, as was quite inevitable in 
one of his decided Federal], Whig, and Republican predilec- 
tions, he concurred in all those great decisions of the Court 
rendered in his time which recognized and confirmed the 
supreme and exclusive power of the Federal government in 
all matters committed to it by the Constitution, and also in 
certain decisions which, as some of us think, extended that 
power beyond its legitimate bounds. In fact, he seldom 
joined in dissent. His vote, where the Court has been divided, 
will generally be found with the majority, for he deemed it 
the true policy and duty of the Court to be a unit as far as 
possible. He was a fair-minded judge, and in more than 
one signal instance will be found to have overruled himself 
without hesitation or ill humor when convinced of his pre- 
vious error. ‘This quality is rarer than might be wished for 
—— judges, especially old judges, with whom experience 
sometimes increases positiveness and self-will. 

Upon the whole, it may be said that Mr. Justice Blatch- 
ford has had a most distinguished and useful judicial ca- 
reer, and has left a vacancy which cannot easily be filled. 
The President can hardly hope to find a man either at the 
bar or on the bench who will at the start combine his large 
and varied experience, great learning, power of labor, un- 
failing industry, manly vigor, and high character. Judges 
as a rule should have a chance to grow upon the bench, as 
he did, and generally this can only be done by appointing 
comparatively young men, and giving them an opportunity 
to develop as he developed. 


A SIASCONSETT DAY. 


THE tricksy spirit of the wind 's at play 
Upon the meadow gold with buttercups, 
The sky is cloudless like a waste of pearl, 
And white and crisp the restless billows roll 
And frolic on the shining beryl sea, 


Their music breathes in tender undertones, 

Like a sweet prelude to a pleasant sleep, 
’Broidered with blissful dreams that hold the heart 
Captive to all their subtle witcheries. 


The earth is held in a most blissful spell— 
A sense of music with no jarring note 
Invests the scene with airy loveliness, 

And looking o’er the land and o'er the wave 


Wedded in so serene a harmony, 
Like the white gull that drifts on idle wing, 
I feel it 1s a boundless perfect joy 
To live and breathe upon a day like this. 
R. K. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. 
VIII.—TERRIBLE ENCOUNTER WITH WOLVES. 


‘‘ SPEAKING,” said_Jackson Peters, ‘‘of the ingenuity of 
man—I just spoke of it myself,” he explained hastily, as he 
eyed Jones. ‘‘Speaking of—” 

‘* Pardon me, Jackson; one moment, please, before we lis- 
ten to your fascinating narrative,” broke in Jones, with 
great suavity. ‘‘It occurs to me that you may be a de- 
scendant of that historic man who had but one story, a long- 
gun story. You remember he’ used to bring his fist down 
on the table after dinner with a terrific bang, and then re- 
mark: ‘I declare, sounds like a gun, doesn’t it? Oh, by-the- 
way,s ing of guns,’ and then he would reel off his gun 
story for the next thirty mintites. Father's or mother’s 
side, Jackson?” 

‘*You are in uncommonly high spirits, Jones,” replied 
Jackson Peters. ‘‘ Perhaps we are to be favored to-night 
with the exact facts in regard to your encounter with the 
blue-racer, having taken a month since you promised it to 
construct them. My reference to the ingenuity of man was 
legitimate, and was prompted by the subtlety of the waiter 
in whisking away an imaginary fly with his napkin in the 
hope of au pene tip. From that I was about to tell 
of a Texas horse-thief I had just read of who ten years ago 
had the operation of tracheotomy performed on himself and 
a silver tube inserted through which he could breathe. He 
has been lynched twenty-three times since that, but as the 
always comes above the tube— 

he young man was interrupted by a cheery 
Jones. ‘‘ Really,” broke in this vidual, * 
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laugh from 
that was an 


ingenious idea. Do you know, Jackson, I believe you come 
of a clever family.” 

“Thank you, Jones.” 

“ Extraordinarily clever family. I knew as soon as I 
thered that the fellow was another uncle of yours that 
ied do something bright, but I was hardly prepared for 
this. Friends have in the past been so kind as to. say that — 
I am myself ingenious in getting out of difficulty, but I 
never rose to anything like that. I remember a little brush 
I had with wolves in northern Wisconsin before the war. 
The wolves there were of the large timber variety, and it 

being a hard winter, they were constantly hungry.’ 

“But, Jones,” interposed Robinson, ‘‘somebody men- 
tioned the blue-racer story?” 

‘“‘Not to-night, Robinson; not to-night. I have got to 
look up certain facts and figures which I noted in my diarv 
at the time before I can trust myself with that. 1 would 
not deceive you about that blue-racer for anything in the 
world. There are always temptations in a blue-racer story 
which I must guard against. Those wolves, I repeat, seem- 
ed always to have a gnawing sensation in the stomach. Thev 
were fierce and dangerous, and would readily attack_a man 
even when there were no more than two or three of them 
together. One day in January I was going from Ojibway 
City to Pomme de Terre River on foot, accompanied only 
by my dog, which was named Bones, from his fondness for 
this article of diet. j 
somewhere that discretion is the better part of valor. Bones 
was not a dog that would ever go about tbe anes | asking 
folks in his poor dumb way where he could probably find a 


large pack of wolves. If a wolf ever succeeded in meeting 
Bones he had to bring good letters of introduction from mn- 
tual friends. When about fifteen miles from Pomme de Terre 
I noticed that Bones was becoming uneasy. Five minutes 
later I observed that he was wearing the hair on his back 
pompadour. I suspected wolves, and I was right. They 
soon came up, not fifty yards behind. There were at least 
one hundred of them—large, gaunt, hungry, savage wolves. 


Their fierce howls reverberated through the startled forest | 


like the diabolical shrieks of frenzied demons in torment. I 
saw that a hand-to-hand eonflict. with them was out of the 
question. mis int was my only hope: Picking up Bones 
by the -~— of the neck I tucked bim under my arm and 
started. or forty minutes, gentlemen, I ran like a cat in a 
dog show. I suppose I covered ten miles, notwithstanding 
that the snow was deep in some places and in others the 
underbrush interfered. The wolves kept close behind. 
When I turned my head I could feel their hot, venomous 
breath on my cheek. They leaped up and nipped at the tail 
of poor Bones, which was waving and tossing behind on the 
terrific wind which my flight engendered like the plume of 
a knight of old going into batile. 


the pine needles from the trees and tore the nerves of the 
unfortunate Bones in a way which was painful to see. At 
the end of ten, miles I began to tire. A large spruce-tree 
stood in my path, and I climbed it. Perching myself on a 
lower limb, some fifty feet from the ground, and tying Bones 
in place on another with a bit of string, I looked down on 
the angry surging sea of wolves below. I felt safe, and lit 
my pipe and gave my faithful dog a ham-bone which I had 
in my pocket. But so6n, to my surprise, the wolves began 
most extraordinary tactics. Nothin 

nawing down the tree. One hun sets of ravenous 
angs tore and bit at the trunk. I saw thut the tree could 
not stand half an hour. I knocked the ashes out of my pipe 
and began to look at the situation seriously. I noticed on 
the branches about me chunks of raw spruce-gum about the 
size of my fist. Taking my pocket-knife, 1 pried one off 
and dropped it to a wolf below. 
gether upon it with famished greed. He never opened them 
again, the resinous mass holding them firm as a vise. At 
the end of twenty minutes I had the jaws of every wolf 
welded together past all hope of opening. I then descend- 
ed with Bones, who now barked savagely 
wolves with great spirit. With his assistance I drove the 
baffled, helpless creatures to Pomme de Terre like a flock of 
sheep. There was at that time $10 bounty on wolves. We 
rounded them up in the court-house yard, and I drew $1000 


from the county treasurer, after which I repaired to the Le - 


Grand Monarque Hotel and ordered supper, not forgetting 
to bespeak the largest soup-bone in town for my trusty dog. 
I returned to Ojibway City the next day, but saw no wolves.’ 
That is all, gentlemen. Panton the tameness of my narra- 
eo I doubt not our time might have been better eniploy- 


‘* Jones,” said Jackson Peters, ‘‘ you refused to tell us the 
blue-racer story because you had not yet looked up the ex- 
act facts, did you not?” 

‘* Yes, Jackson. What of it?” 

‘“‘Nothing.” 


H. C. 


Hé was a good dog, but he had read - 


Their how], weird and | 
hideous as the sinking wail of ten thousand lost souls, shook » 


less, gentlemen, than . 


He snapped his jaws to- . 


and attacked the: 
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THE CHICAGO FIRE.—Drawt sy Granam.—[See Pace 702. } 
Burning of the Cold-Storage-Warehouse at the World’s Fair. Brave Firemen cut off from Escape on the Flaming Tower. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF NEPAUL ON A HIMALAYA PONY. 


THE HIMALAYA PONY AND 
HAWAIIAN RIDERS. 


Tut influence of Arabian blood has travelled 
mainly westward, All that we especially prize in 
Europe and America in the way of lorseflesh owes 
its highest qualities to the steed of the desert, 
whose peculiar traits have been conserved and im- 
proved in the English thoroughbred. But 
Arabian blood has not penetrated much to the 
eastward. It is principally through the in- 
fluence of Europeans that the race has made a 
slight impress on the horse of India, and be- 
yond this peninsula only inaividuals have been 
transported. But there is in the far East a 
horse to take the place of the Arabian—the 
Himalaya pony—and he is as wonderful in his 
way as the best of Syrian stock. His origin 
is apparently in the foot-hills of the great 
range, but he has been brought down tw the 
plains on either hand, You find him in In- 
dia, where the natives use him, among other 
things, as a polo pony; you find him in China 
mixed with the native horse. But he is at 
his best when nearest to his mountain home. 

This pony runs from the size of a small 
sheltie to about that of a common American 
bronco. But, unlike the latter, which is a 
small horse, he is a true povy: with big head, 
tine but bushy hair, and chunky build. He 
has exceptional strength and endurance, and 
even the small ones will pull a cab with sev- 
eral people in it. He is good-natured and in- 
telligent, and not only performs all the duties 
that the ass does in the Orient proper, but is a 
capital mount besides. His legs and feet are 
made of iron. There is by no means the thor- 
oughbred look about him which an equally 
small Arabian will have—his type is different; 
but he is built for wear, and on his native 
hills he would soon kill his nobler Cousin. 

The litthe Manipuri polo pony is one of this 
Himalaya breed—rather a small specimen. 
You would not believe that he could carry a 
good-sized man as easily as he does, but we 
ure wont to underrate the strength of all the 
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smaller animals. They can 
do proportionately much more 
work than the larger ones. 
A Percheron weighing three- 
quarters of a ton can haul a 
big load, to be sure, but he 
could not go half the distance 
that a little broneo which 
weighs but a third of that 
amount handily covers, even 
if the latter should carry as 
heavy aman. We are apt to 
think that jt needs a big horse 
to carry a big man or woman. 
Such a one certainly looks 
better fitted for his work, but 
a small cob or even a little 
knife-blade thoroughbred will 
often carry more weight safer 
and farther than the taller fel- 
low. The Himalaya pony is 
a great weight-carrier, very 
much like the Shetland, and 
the little beggars will scu 
over the polo-ground at a gait 
and with an ease which are 
surprising. 

Polo iu the Orient is a very 
ancient game. It was brought 
from there by the English, 
and, as we think, has been im- 
proved by our methods. This 
may be doubted so far as mere 
skill is concerned, but in speed 
and ‘‘go” our polo is away 
ahead of the game among the 
indolent sons of the Prophet. 

The the of 
the youn ing of Nepaul is 
quite a typical Himalayan. ‘The litile sovereign is 
not yet out of leading-strings, but when he gets to 
be eighteen he succeeds to his throne, with the 
power of life and death over all his subjects. Ne- 
paul is one of the kingdoms of northeastern India 
over which Great Britain exercises only a species 
of protectorate. I have never seen the King of 
Nepaul, but I recently crossed the Pacific with a 
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HAWAIIAN BULLOCK-RIDERS. 


MANTPURI POLO-PLAYERS. 


HAWAIIAN AND HIMALAYAN RIDERS. 
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THE NAWAB OF RAMPUR, 
From a Photograph by Taber. 
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sit tlar monarch, the Nawab of Rampur, who is travelling 
ar’ and the world as a preparation for assuming the govern- 
mi jt of his kin next year. He is a sensible, pleasant 
lac -and joined in ail games on board the Gale quite in- 
foi nally. He speaks excellent English, and — to be 
fai ly well informed for a youth of his years. I found that 
he alked very intelligently upon many topics. He liked to 
tel about his people, among whom are many of the ancient 

tillas, one of the finest tribes in India. o doubt H. H. 

- Nawab will be the better ruler for his trip. He was 
act ympanied by his suite and by an English tutor; and an 
Ei lish army officer, who is British Resident at Rampur, 
ha especial supervision of the Nawab. You will soon see 
hi. in New York. 

China and the countries south of it you find that the 
be of the not very good horses bear the impress of the 
Hi ‘alaya blood, just as our horses do that of the Arabian. 
De pite this fact, the Chinese pony is a pretty mean fellow, 
prificipally because the people are not good horsemen, and 
také no manner of care of him. When you go further north 
the Tartar or the Siberian horse is a Steppes runt of a dif- 
ferent order, and vastly more serviceable. 

In Hawaii there are two very peculiar horsemen. Fancy 
riding a bullock! And yet if you could see the beautiful 
little bullocks of India, ar sleek and fine as Jersey heifers, 
witQlegs like a deer, and with soft plaintive eyes, and could 
see how rapidly they haul the little native carts, you would 

despise such a mount on a pinch. The Hawaiian 
bulfck is a coarse creature, really not fit for saddle-work; 
bué#in a land where there are no native horses, and where 
the“toads are often only paths along the mountain-sides, 
impassable for wheels, any creature which can carry a pack 
or @xman is worth having. And a bullock can usually be 
mac } to walk very rapidly and trot quite a respectable 
gait What a sensation one could make with a fawn-colored 
sad: e-bullock in Central Park! And how the horses would 
fly | e track at sight of the intruder! 

T, > other Hawaiian who interests us is the lady who rides 
a la vilitaire. This appears to be the uniform habit among 
botl. the native women and foreigners. When the dress is 
awk ‘ardly made and worn the style is lamentably ungainly; 
but saw several young ladies there with trimly cut cloth 
suit who looked not only neatly as horsewomen, but rode 
wel| The native women merely add to their every-day up- 
per warments a pair of very wide overalls, twice as “. us 
their legs, and made of calico of any common pattern. This 
rig i8 neither pretty nor commendable in any sense. But 
the trimly turned suits I saw seemed to be of the genus 
trouser rather than a divided skirt, cut not too loosely about 
the hips, and no longer than would make them naturally 
hang down to cover the foot about as much as the modern 
habit. They hada tailor-made look, and were fitted snugly 
enoulp not to drag upward nor look bunchy when the = 

if the saddle. They were as pleasing as the native suit 
is distressing. 

Itseems to be a task beyond any one’s power to accom- 
oe fxo introduce among women cither the new reform dress 
or the man’s seat in the saddle. Is it Dame Fashion who 
stand®ath wart the path of these questionable improvements? 


_ Or istit that women have tbe idea that men wil! not like too 


much poaching on their sartorial manor? Surely imitation 
of mn’s attire has gone as far of late years as it well can 
and 3 ‘tain the woman’s special attributes. I have always 
resen ed the extremes of fashion; and I have been an advo- 
cate - f a woman’s occasionally changing from right to left 
side \ the saddle, so as to equalize the use of the muscles, 
but } am not quite sure that I approve of the fin de siécle 
tend#acy away from the womanliness we were brought up 
to ke iw either in dress or equitation. I think men admire 
and } ve women because they possess certain qualities that 
men’ an never aspire to. People are apt to like or want 
just » hat they themselves are not or have not got. I doubt 
whef tr women who are too manly often gain that peculiar 
adm ition from men which their somewhat less-pronounced 
siste. so readily capture. Camaraderic is an excellent thing 
in w man, according to the modern idea; but the great 
charatter reader of all time said that it was a low soft voice 
which deserved that encomium, and if we construe *‘ a low 
soft vOice”” in its broader meaning, I think we shall all agree 
to prefer it to the mere comradeship, even if this does include 
knickerbockers in the street and a man’s seat in the saddle. 
THEODORE AYRAULT Dopee, U.S. A. 


THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


Tue first serious fire upon the exposition grounds since 
work 'was begun occurred on the afternoon of July 10th. 
Shorty after one o'clock a small blaze was discovered at 
the t¢.2 of the chimney of the Cold-storage Building, erected 
and & sed as a warehouse and ice-skating rink by the Her- 
cules ron-Works, the concessionnaires for those privileges. 
The -\imney was surrounded by a tower, which rose high 
abov: the main portion of the building. An alarm was at 
once irned in, and was responded to by the Fire Depart- 
ment and the Columbian Guard. The companies first upon 
the scene seemed far more than sufficient to extinguish the 
blaze. Led by the Marshal of the Fourteenth Battalion 
the firemen at once attacked the flames, ascending almost to 
the top of the tower. A more deceptive fire has been rarely 
known; for while this score or more of men were working 
high ip the air, the flames seeming to the thousands of spec- 
tals had gathered as though they might be at once put 
out, y burst forth with an appalling fury many feet 
helow#utting off without warning the men above. Marshal 
Murp?’¥ ordered his men down from the doomed structure 
by m/ ns of the life-lines which they had brought. One 
by on these ropes were lowered, to be instantly cut in twain 
by tht greedy flames, which rose higher to the balconies 
above. Then came the realization that all hope was lost, 
and this body of gallant men, comrades in many a heroic 
fight, drew closely together, awaiting calmly the death 
before them. The hundreds of firemen and guards,desper- 
ate in ir helplessness, could do nothing; no power could 
save them. It was a heart-breaking sceve as they clasped 
nands4n their last farewell. The flames, fanned by the brisk 
ast wind, swept about their forms, which were clearly out- 
ined #yainst the glaring whiteness of the tower, and man 
»y mai they dropped, in full sight of the agonized throng 
xelow/» While one or two yet remained the great tower 
‘ottere~ and fell, crashing ee | the roof and carrying 
‘with i the unconscious men. ptain Fitzpatrick, who 
\xad be -2 connected with the Fire Department of the expo- 
ition : ncé its organization, was one of the first to fall. 
|Patally hurt, he was found by Marshal Murphy just as there 
(«ame a zreat upheaval of the main roof, caused by an explo- 
sion berieath; he was still alive, but was cut off from aid b 
{ great volume of fire. Hastily descending to the ouenll 
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Murphy ordered ¢ ladder placed against the trembling wall 
at a point where Fitzpatrick could be reached, and called 
for volunteers to tttempt the rescue. It was a call to battle 
band to hand witk death, yet“three men stepped forth, and 
this heroic quartet, with the Marshal in advance, mounted 
the insecure ladder, disappearing in the flames. Few dared 
hope for their return. Presently, however, they reappeared, 
bearing the helpless man, and carefully lowered him from 
the wavering corfiice; this done, they had scarcely reached 
the ground, three by means of the ladder, the fourth by 
sliding ninety fee; down a line of hose, when the entire 
walls fell in. It was a gallant effort to rescue the brave 
Fitzpatrick, who lied from his injuries in a few bours. 
Sixteen men, eleven of whom were members of the Fire 
Department, are known to have perished. Besides these 
some fifteen were Injured. Within one hour, so fierce were 
the flames, the entire building was consumed. M.B. P. 


HICKS’S PAYTENT COOKER. 


‘‘I wounp like to call your attention to my paytent 
cooker,” said the milki-mannered man with the soft low 
voice to the rector of St. Bartholomew’s. ‘‘It consists, as 
mebbe you can see—” 

‘But I don’t desire a cooker, and would not look at one 
if I did,” interrupted the rector of St. Bartholomew's in as 
irascible a manner as is permitted to his cloth. 

‘They come in three sizes,” continued the mild-mannered 
man with the soft low voice—*‘small, mejum, and large. 
They’re made of tin, genuwine block-tin, not rolled tin. I 
have frequently been congratulated on the quality of my 
tin. Said Bishop Dobson to me, ‘ Hicks, I congratulate you 
on the quality of your tin.’” 

‘*Bishop Dobson?” queried the rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s with languid interest. ‘‘I don’t remember to have 
seen his name in the Church Calendar.”’ 

‘*Methody,” explained the mild-mannered man. ‘‘I’ma 
Methody. Here's a certificate from my pastor saying I'm 
an individooal of moral character and use good tin in my 
cookers. Here's alecter from the Rev. Edward Atkins—but 
I don’t set much store by that, bein’ as he is a Baptis’, and 
no judge of tin. The principle on which my cooker is 
based—” 


‘*You will have ‘o excuse me,” said the rector of St. 
Bartholomew's, look'ng bard at the heavy gold watch pre- 
sented him by the p§rish on his last birthday, “ but I have 
a sermon to write.” 

** Mebbe your lady would like to see the cooker,” said the 
mild-mannered man. “It’s made of genuwine block-tin, 
and Bishop Dobson himself said, ‘Hicks, 1 congratulate you 
on the quality of your tin.’” 

“‘I have no wife,” said the rector, with the merest suspi- 
cion of a blush. 

“Then buy a cook ‘rand git one,” said the mild-mannered 
man, confidentially. *‘* With Hicks’s paytent cooker as an 
argumint, you will git one easy. They come in three sizes 
—small, mejum, anc lafge. This here is the small one. 
Folds all up, you see; like a telescope. Mebbe you wouldn't 
believe it, but one of them small-sized cookers saved my 
life once. It was inthe spring of 1858, or the fall of 1852, 
or the winter of 1854, I don’t remember which and it don’t 
make no difference, that the Rev. Dr. James Wilyums, D.D., 
and I took passage for Africky in the brig Thomas J. Walkup, 
goin’ as missionaries to some of the numerous cannibal 
tribes that keeps down the population, and consequent! 
uccounts for the deptessed values of real estate in the Dar 
Continent. The Res, Dr. Wilyums was to teach the sav- 
ages religion, but my mission was a more important one. 
I was to introduce Hitks's paytent cooker among’em. You 
can see that even this large-sized cooker won't hold a man, 
to say nothin’ of the mejum and small ones. Now I calcu- 
lated to teach the saviiges to use my cookers, and when they 
got so attached to’em as to never eat nothin’ except what 
was cooked in a cooker—seein’ that you couldn't cook a 
man in ’em—cannibaiism would die out. When 
I broached my plan tp Bishop Dobson his eyes shone and 
he said: ‘Go, Hicks, tte. Your work will supplement the 
work of the Rev. Dr.,Wilyums. I heartily commend your 
plan, and 1 congratulate you on the quality of your tin.’ 

Them was his [ went, 

‘** Well, sir, the morfin’ after I arrived in Africky I began 
to talk to the chief ab»ut my cooker, when what does he do 
but take me down tc the leadin’ grocery store of the town 
and show me the Rev, Dr. Wilyums chained up. 

***Can you cook hija?’ axed the chief. 

‘** No,’ said I, my |preath all gone with surprise at the 
turn affairs had took. ; 

‘*** Well,’ said the old chief, ‘them’s the kind of victuals 
we eats. Wedon’t consume much in the'way of breakfast 
foods, infants’ foods, und the like. If your cooker can’t 
cook our style of provisions we ain’t got any use for it.’ 

* And with that they put me in their jail, and that was 
the last I ever see or hverd of the Rev. Dr. James Wilyums, 
D.D. They would have et me at once, but the chief’s daugh- 
ter, Ugogina, fell in lo’’e with me, and made ‘em put off the 
obsequies, or festivitie:, according as you looked at it from 
my stand-point or the javages’. I talked nice to Ugogina, 
and got her to bring mi? my small-sized cooker, the only one 
the old witch doctor what kept the cookers would let her 
have; and with that I cooked them savages the finest kinds 
of victuals they ever et, and they set me free and made me 
royal cook, and the chief kinder smiled indulgently at the 
way Ugogina was makin’ up to me. So you see the small- 
sized cooker saved my fife.” 

““Tll buy the size,” said-the rector, hastily. ‘‘I 
have a sermon to write ” 

‘*Now you just taky my advice and git a mejum size. 
You can afford it. When you take that small-sized cooker 
round to that young la('y you're after, when you ask her to 
marry you what ‘ll sh¢ think? Why, she’ll say to herself 
that in buyin’ this small cooker you are layin’ out not to 
ever have any compan to meals, and if she’s a girl that is 
fond of company, youwe runnin’ a risk. Wait till I tell 
you how the mejum-sifed cooker saved my life. Well, the 
old witch doctor took 4 big dislike to me, and kept tellin’ 
the folks that I would{ make a better meal cooked than I 
would cookin’. Ugogiaa wanted to marry me, and the chief 
was willin’, but the witeh doctor prophesied a lot of calam- 
ities if the marriage tock place, and scared the chief. Now 
I didn’t want to marry, Ugogina, but I could see that if I 
did I would be saved from bein’ et; but I thought I would 
try to save myself and get out of the marriage also. 
could have run off to;sea any day, but there warn’t no 
boats. I could see ships sailin’ by quite often, but there 
warn't no way to git off to ’em. decided to fix the witch 
doctor first. ot Ugogina to wheedle the old feller to 


give me my mejum-sized cooker, the small-sized not bein’ 
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large enongh for my purposes. Then I got a lot of African 
beans and some hollow reeds and some sticky clay. Jet 
the beans a-cookin’ and put the reeds into a little hole I made 
in top of the cooker. I invited the witch doctor in, -and 
told him this was some of my new vaporized atmospheric 
air, and told him to put his mouth to the reeds and suck 
some in. You know, if you have studied chemistry, that 
beans are highly charged with gas. Especially is this irue 
of the genuwine African bean. Well, sir, that old chap 
swallered . lot of that gas, and quicker than a wink Ugo. 
gina and I knocked him over and plastered his nose and 
mouth up with clay, and I’m a dummed liar if that gas 
didn't float that old feller right up in the air, clear out of 
sight. You see, he was remarkably capacious, and thé-ges 
was remarkably strong—remarkably strong. I stood there 
in front of the people when he was floatin’ in the air, and 
told ’em I was a magician, and could set ’em all floatin’. 
econ was scared; wanted to elect me chief; but 1 wasn’t 
used to high political honors, and compromised with Alder. 
man and President of the School Board. Well, sir, Ugo- 
gina was dyin’ to marry me at once; but I staved her off for 
u time by sayin’ I wanted to git my trousseau ready. Thut’s 
how the mejum-sized cooker saved my life.” 

‘*T will buy a medium-sized one,” said the rector, faintly. 


“*Itcan be used by St. Margaret's ward of the guild at church 


fairs.” 

‘*‘Or county fairs either. However, I think you would 
like the large-sized cooker for the church fairs. Bat you 
wait till I finish my story. Now I was engaged to a gir! in 
the United States. If 1 married Ugogina, what would be 
the consequences? Breach of promise suit for $10,000, and 
me with no assets but three sample cookers of block-tin. 
What then? Default of payment, State’s prison fort life. 
"Sides, I didn’t want to marry Ugogina. hat did I do? 
Well, sir, one day I see a ship goin’ by, and stretchin’ out 
the large-sized cooker—they are all air-tight—I jumped on 
it and paddled off to the ship, poundin’ on the small and 
mejum sized all the way to scare sharks. That’s how the 
large-sized cooker saved my life.” 

‘* Put me down for the large size,” said the rector of St. 
Bartholomew's, wearily. 

‘*] knowed you would,” said the mild-mannered man with 
the soft low voice. ‘‘ There’s something affeciin’ in the 
story of how them cookers saved my life.’ 

WakpDon ALLAN CoRTIS. 


THE NEW NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR. 


CureFr Naval Constructor Philip Hichborn, U.S. N., was 
born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the fourth day of 
March, 1839. In ‘55 he was graduated from the Boston 
High School, the now Hon. Samuel Pasco, Senator from 
Florida, and Mr. Hichborn being the only boys in the class. 
From the Boston High School Mr. Hichborn was indentured 
to the government under the tuition of the late Melvin 
Simmons, U. 8. N., then master-shipwright of the Boston 
Navy-yard. While under instruction, and in recognition 
of his merit, Secretary Toucey, then Secretary of the Navy, 
ordered that Hichborn receive a course of theoretical train- 
ing. This two years’ course was fruitful in remarkable 
progress in ship-designing and calculations. Through 
steady application to the theoretical and practical phases 
of his profession Mr. Hichborn reached, at an unusually 
early age, a degree of proficiency rarely attained. 

In July of 1860 Melvin Simmons was appointed Naval 
Constructor, and immediately ordered to the navy-yard, 
Mare Island, California. A little over a month later Mr. 
Hichborn, then twenty-one years old, left Boston in the 
clipper-ship Dashing Wave tor California, serving in the 
capacity of one of the ship's officers. From work in con- 
nection with the Pacific Mail Company Mr. Hichborn soon 
entered the employment of the government at the navy- 
yard, Mare Island, and rose in two years to the position 
of master-shipwright of the station, a position that often 
involved the direction of large numbers of men and the 
complete control of the construction department during the 
absence of the Naval Constructor. In ’64 he was tendered 
the appointment as Assistant Naval Constructor, but de- 
clined the honor, as the salary allowed was much less than 
he received as master-shipwright. In 69, however, he made 
application for an appointment, and in May of the same 
year passed a severe examination, and was duly appointed 
on June 26th as Assistant Naval Constructor, Uni States 
Navy, with the relative rank of Lieutenant. Mr. Hichborn’s 
California days are full of bright and picturesque reminis- 
cences of those early times in the history of that golden 
State, and to those old Californians who knew him and who 
served with him and under him no name is dearer than his, 
and no affection warmer than the lasting regard with which 
he is remembered. 

From California he was ordered to the navy-yard, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in 1870. The five years spent at 
that station were full of, hard work, and many were the 
trying demands upon his ability. In 1875, after an unusual 
competitive examination, he received bis commission as a 
Naval Constructor, marked No. 1. In the latter part of ’75 
Mr. Hichborn was detached from the vavy- yard, Ports- 
mouth, and ordered to League Island, Pennsylvania. At 
that time the old yard was being abandoned, and the ma- 
chinery, stores, ship-houses, etc,, were being transported to 
the new yard, League Island. The larger part of this im- 
portant work devolved upon the Ravel Ganstructss as the 
representative of the construction plant of the yard. In '76 
he also took a prominent and important part in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. In June, 1884, he was selected by the 
Secretary of the Navy for special duty in Europe. His 
report upon European (lock-yards embodies the result of 
his investigations. This work has become a text-book 
among the profession. Upon its first appearance much 
concern was manifested- by foreign powers, for nothing so 
av or conclusive had been published or obtained 

ore. 

For six years Mr. Hichborn was a member of the Board 
of Inspection and Survey, of which the late Admiral D. D. 
Porter was president. In ’81 he was made a member of the 
first Naval Advisory Board, and was prominently associated 
with all matters affecting the designing and construction 
of the new naval vessels. He has for many years been a 
member of the Institution of Naval Architects in England. 
In 1884 he was ordered to the Navy Department as Assist- 
ant Chief of Bureau. 

While Mr. Hichborn’s lines have sometimes fallen into 
pleasant places, his duties have ever been arduous. Through 
his recognized and acknowledged ability he has been selected 
for multifarious duties. 

Mr. Hichborn has devoted a good deal of time to literary 
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work, chiefly upon subjects of a professional 
nature. His article upon ‘‘ Sheathed or Un- 
sheathed my oll published in the proceed- 
ings of the Naval Institute, April, 1890, pro- 
voked editorial discussion in the leading and 
representative papers of this country. His 
advocacy of sheathing ships is rapidly gain- 
ing favor among the thinking men of the 
navy. Besides his professional and exccutive 
ability, Mr. Hichborn has a strong inventive 
turn of mind. 

A life of valuable usefulness has invaria- 
bly characterized his career, and it may be 
truly said that he is a self-made man, and 
has risen by his own exertions to the posi- 
tion of Chief Naval Constructor of the Unit- 
ed States navy, and, in so far as we can 
jearn, has pushed no one aside to reach his 
present high and responsible position. 


THE REVIEW A'l’ LONGCHAMPS. 


Paris and republican France recall, with 
imposing military spectacles, one of the not- 
able events in the history of the world—the 
fall of the Bastile, which took place on the 
14th of July, 1789. 

Paris is the only capital in Europe having 
full facilities for the display of troops. 
There is the Champ de Mars, where a large 
body of troops can be massed, the broad 
quays which skirt both sides of the Seine, 
the avenue of the.Champs Elysées, the Bois 
de Boulogne, and Longchamps. Strategic 
conditions in Paris have not been overlooked, 
so that large bodies of soldiers can be ma- 
neuvred within the city. The magnificence 
of Paris, its open grounds, the acquaintance 
the French have with artistic effects, all 
njake a Parisian’ military display wouder- 
fully effective. 

There are elements in a French militar 
parade which are novel to those who recall 
the past. To-day, in addition to the well- 
known troops of various branches of the 
French service, there are bodies of men 
designated territoriauz, who are citizen sol- 
diers recruited from men who have been 
in service, who in time of stress will be 
ready to take part in battle. 

' ~ As far as relates to French uniforms, they 
are unsurpassed. The neatness of the men 
is wonderful, and the condition of their 
weapons of the best. As to the attire of the 
iufantry, there never can be anything more 

ae and springy than the pas of the 

rench soldiers. ilitary education in its 
most sense, beginning with the 
private and ending with the generul, has re- 
ceived in France the utmost care since the 

. disasters of 1870. Putting aside all senti- 

- mentalism, if millions of francs have already 
been spent and millions have yet to be ex- 
pended on the army, ‘‘ why,” asks the mat- 
ter-of-fact Freuchman, ‘‘ should we not have 
the best of warlike mechanisms for our 
money 

For several days before the 14th of July 
mounted couriers, fine specimens of light 
cavalry, have been on the gallop through the 
streets of Paris, bearing despatches to head- 
quarters. The machinery necessary to move 
a hundred thousand men in a limited time 
Ee a given point, and to do this without 

itch or delay, is a serious military problem. 

Mr. Caton Woodville, in his picture, shows 
the cavalry passing in review before the gen- 
eral-in-chief, with the brilliant état-major 
and the invited guests, the military attaches 
of the American, English, Italian, and Rus- 
sian legations. 

In the tribune the President of the repub- 
lic, M. Carnot, is seated, and with him the 
Minister of War and the higher military offi- 
cers atlached to the government. 

The review opens when M. Carnot has 
takeu his place, when a salvo of twenty-one 
= is fired. Regiment follows regiment. 

_ Military experts note the variety of the cav- 
alry—the rs, the dragoons, the cutras- 
siers, the Arab contingents. It is a quickly 
passing spectacle, moving as if by clock- 
work, accompanied by the crash of military 

-bands, the clear sound of the trumpets, the 
rattle of drums. One fine body of men at- 
tracts attention, and is loudly cheered.. This 
is linfanterie marine, the sailors who are sol- 
diers, popularly known as the ‘* marsouins.” 
This parade of the 14th of July is the finest 
of European military pageants. 


OUR RUSSIAN VISITORS. 
BY V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 


THE presence of the Russian squadron 
now lying in the harbor of New York is es- 
pecially noteworthy, not only because it in- 
dicates the friendly attitude of the Czar to- 
wards America, but for the further reason 
that both in point of numbers and of effi- 
cieucy it is the most formidable foreign na- 
val force that has ever visited our waters, 
either in time of peace or war. The crui- 
sers Dmitri i, Rhynda, and General 
Admiral were despatched to take part in the 
naval review of April 27th last. Since that 
time the General Admiral has left, and the 
number of the visitors has been increased 
by the arrival of the large cruiser Admiral 

achimoff and the line-of-battle ship Hm- 
peror Nicholas I, Each of these vessels is a 
model of the most modern pattern of con- 
siruction, and in their own class they pre- 
sent the finest examples of the ships of the 
third naval power in the world. 

e squadron is under the orders of Vice- 
Admiral Nicholas Kasnakoff, and his flag- 
ship is the Dmitri Donskei, Nicholas Zelon- 
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noy commander. The Donskoi is a steel 
cruiser, with engines of 7000 horse-power 
and a speed of 164 knots. The Rhynda, in 
command of Captain Krueger, is also a stecl 
cruiser, and she can make 14} knots. The 
steel cruiser Admiral Nachimoff is 3833 feet 
long by 61 feet in the beam, and her speed is 
16.7 knots. Her commander is Captain Lav- 
roff. The war-ship Emperor Nicholas J. is 
commanded by Captain Laroque. She is 
326 feet long by 67 feet in the beam, and 
draws 23 feet of water. Her displacement 
is 8440 tons, and her speed is 15 knots per 
hour. She carries two 12-inch guns, four 
9-inch guns, and eight 6-inch guns, with 
twenty rapid-firing guns. 

The reception which has been accorded to 
these visitors has been most cordial, and it 
is a tribute to the controlling influence of 
the conservative class in this country. For 
at the time when our guests arrived the im- 
politic extradition treaty was on the tapis, 
and the strong anti-semitic feeling in Russia 
had driven to this country large numbers of 
a dangerous class, whose hatred of the coun- 
try they had left was such that it might 
take the form of violence at any moment. 
But from the day that the Russian sailors 
marched in the land parade in New York, 
amid the heartiest cheers from the specta- 
tors, down to the present time, nothing hus 
occurred to mar the harmony of the event. 
And to this end the visitors have contributed 
their full share. Vice-Admiral Kasnakoff has 
shown himself on all occasions to be pos- 
sessed of both tact and ability, and nothing 
could have been more graceful or forcible 
than his tribute to Farragut’s memory at 
the grave of that hero in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery in the early part of May last. Captain 
Zelonnoy also won golden opinions on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the monument 
to the same great man in Boston on the 
28th of June. His speech, which was deliv- 
ered in English, as was that of Vice-Admiral 
Kasnakoff, was the event of the day, and 
when he recalled the visit of Farragut to 
Cronstadt in 1867, and the general order is- 
sued in his honor by Boutakoff, the then 
commander of the port at that place, the au- 
dience manifested the greatest enthusiasm. 

In the cities of Boston and Philadelphia 
as well as in New York the officers have 
been singled out as the recipients of social 
attentions, and they have expressed them- 
selves as gratified and pleased at the treat- 
ment they have received. One of the most 
flattering occasions in their honor was the 
municipal reception tendered to them in this 
city last week. 

The Russian navy of to-day has been 
largely built up by the genius and foresight 
of the present Alexander II1., who 
clearly recognizes and grasps the fact that 
Russia can never expect to cope with her 
powerful rivals without the aid of a great 
naval force. The progress made under his 
administration is almost incredible, but an 
idea of the types and strength of the ves- 


sels may be gained by a reference to the. 


book on this subject recently — by 
the Grand- Duke Alexander himself, and 
from which our sketches of the ships are 
taken by special permission. 

Among the distinguished visitors on board 
the squadron are the Grand - Duke, First 
Lieutenant Alexander Michaelovitch Roma- 
noff, son of Michael, the uncle of the Czar; 
Prinee Urieffsky, son of the late Czar and 
Princess Dolgourouki; Rimski-Korkeakoff. 
a nephew of the well-known com r of 
the same name; Dr. Botkin, surgeon of the 
Riynda and son of the great oy bored 
Lieutenant Sergius Vsevologsky; M. Blinoff, 
a famous Russian marine’painter, who is es- 
pecially commissioned Czar to accom- 
pany the vessels; and Ni‘Solas Maximoff, a 
well-known Russian jour; alist and war cor- 
respondent. 


A GENERAL RESTORATIVE. 


Tur above term more atleqnately describes the nat- 
ure of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters than any other. 
The medicine has specific qualities, of courve, as in 
cases of malarial disease, dyspepsia, and liver com- 

laint, but its invigorating and a 
faveat it with a health-endowing potency made mani- 
fest throughout the system. Purity and activity of 
the circulation are insured by it, and it effectually 
counteracts tendencies to kidney disease, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, aud gout.—{ Ado.) 


MKS. WINSILOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fif'ty years by millione of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, curee wind colic, and is the best remed for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggiete in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[Adp,) 


A GOOD CHILD 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Engle 
Brand Condensed Milk is best infants’ food ; 80 ensily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable. Gro- 


cers and Druggists.—{ Adv. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACBRA, 


**The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—{ Adv. ] 


Every ramity should have a box of Wuient's In- 
the use of which will cure 
moet of oar ailments. —{ Adv. } 


Tus Best Worm lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 2% cente a box.—{ Ado.) 


Da. Stxreert’s Birrers make health and 
rosy cheeks and happiness.—{ Adv.) 


Nevrateio headaches promptly cured by 
bottle, 10c.—{Adv.} 


Delightful Bottled at the 
and Apollinaris Spring 
Refreshing Rhenish Prussia, 


A pollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“The leading dietetic 
Table Water.” 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD + 


PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


bp 
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WROUGHT STEELFRENCH RANGES 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 
WROUCHT IRON: RANCE COMPANY, 


ST. LOvIS, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 


FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY'S WAGONS BY 
THEIR TRAVELLING SALESMEN. 


Branch Factory: 


Founded 1864, 


MoO. 


Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 


258,460 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January lat, 1893. 
See our exhibit No. 44, Section ‘‘0’’ Manufacturers’ Building, World's Fair. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 


“EXPOSITION FLYER” 


is the name of the new 20-hour train of the 


New [ork Gentral 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in the year. 

This is the fastest thousand - mile train on 
the globe, and is second only in speed to 
the famous 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, 


whose record for two years has been the 
wonder and admiration of the world of 
travel. 

The New York Central stands at the head 
for the speed and comfort of its trains. A 
ride over its line is the finest one-day railroad 
ride in the world. 

For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 


DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR RH... & 


Solid by druggists or sent by mail, 
EK. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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THE BEST MUSLIN FOR SHIRTS. 


LinEO 


GENTS WANTED—The work is , pleasant, 
either sex. 


and Stones to both young and old 
} GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Conti- 
nents. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of 
Micah Clarke.” Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes,” etc. Illustrated by T. DE 
THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Oma- 

meatal, $1 75. 


\wPRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES 
DwicHt, M.D. Illustrated from Instan- 
™ taneous Photographs. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
~ namental, $1 25. 


| HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By 
Wituam Henry Bishop. With Plans 
-* and one Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


~ Ornamental, $1 50. 


‘S°CREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CAROLINE 
A. CREEVEY. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


NOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Edited by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In “ The 
Distaff Series.’’) 

‘HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By 
GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author of ** Alec 
Forbes.”’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, $1 25. 


REEN’S SHORT HISTORY. ILLUSTRAT- 
(> EDITION. A Short History of the 
—— People. By J. R. GREEN. Edited 
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the work was resumed with varying di grees 


THE LEVEES OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
BY WILLIAM STARLING, © 
Chief Engineer Mississippi Levee Dietrict. 


Tue Mississippi River proper, or Lower 
Mississippi, is the great trunk composed of 
the united streams of the Ohio, Upper Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri. It begins at Cuairo, 
in Illinois, and extends to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, a distance of about 550 miles from north 
to south, and nearly double that much (1060 
miles) following the convolutions of the river. 
It flows through a vast alluvial valley, or 
flood plain, of an average width of about 35 
miles, bounded on either side by ranges of 
hills. Between these limits the great river 
wanders very much after the fashion of in- 
ferior streams, approaching the highlands 
now on the eastern side of the valley, now 
on the western, and skirting sometimes the 
very base of the hills. 

By this alternate approach and recession 
of the river the great flood plain is divided 
into a number of subordinate basins. Some 
of these are of enormous extent — several 
thousand square miles in area; some are 
comparatively small; some are; completely 
isolated by the approach of, the river to 
the uplands at the head and foot of the 
basin; all are nearly indepencent of one 
another. 

It is this conformation of thé great allu- 
vial plain which has given origin'to the levee 
system as it exists to-day. Thejsolation of 
each basin from the rest of the valley ena- 
bles the several districts to adopt each its 
own plan of protection from the Uivasions of 


the river without depending o@ concerted 
action with the others. For the Lower Mis- 
sissippi-Valley is nothing but a great ‘‘ bot- 


tom,” such as is found along many creeks 
and rivers. Its soil is made of the disiu- 
tegrated materials of the older roc’ ‘s, brought 
down by the tributaries in time a’ flood and 
spread broadcast over the banks \jy the suc 
cessive inundations. The plain is not en- 
tirely the product of the modern stream, but 
consists of a foundation built by! the river 
in a former state of existence, aril finished 
by a ** veneer,” as it has been very appropri- 
ately called, of late alluvium. Bejng formed 
by overflow, it cannot in any of ifs parts be 
above overflow, except where it has been 
subjected to disturbing influences since its 
formation, as has sometimes happened. 

The banks of the flood plain on either side 
are highest next the river, where the over- 
flowing waters have been most densely 
charged with sediment, and where the cur. 
rent, by lateral dispersion, has received its 
most sudden check. Hence the plain slopes 
away from the river east or west to the Base 
of the hills, where runs the tributary, often 
a considerable river itself, which carries off 
the drainage of each basin. Thus, while in 
the natural state nearly all the lands are sub- 
ject to overflow, yet they are submerged to 
various depths, least at the margin of the 
Mississippi, greatest at remote distances. 

It has not been found profitable to culti- 
vate lands which are overflowed often or 
deep. Elevated tracts, where the inundation 
comes seldom, is shallow, and soon recedes, 
may be occupied and tilled, but nine-tenths 
or more of alluvial land, if unprotected, 
would tempt only to ruin. Hence, from 
the earliest settlement of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, efforts have been made for protection, 
first by individuals, then by associstions, by 
counties, and finally by still larger t odies. 

The levee system of the Mississip »i River, 
then, as at present constituted, is rather a 
series of independent systems based on the 
natural division of the alluvial plaiy into ba- 
sins. The great basins are named ‘after the 
watercourses which drain them, and are 
hence called the Saint Francis, Yazeo, White 
River, Tensas, Atchafalaya, and Eontchar- 
train basins. Each one of these has one or 
more levee districts, consisting of’ several 
counties each. 

The districts are the units of levei: admin- 
istration. They are organized und?r State 
laws, and their affairs are managed >y levee 
boards composed of representatives or del- 
egates from the several counties co, pposing 
the district. These boards are powi«ful ex- 
ecutive and semi-legislative ot ‘With au- 
thority to impose taxes (within certai } limits) 
and condemn lands for levee purposes, etc. 
They elect their own officers, and are |ittle in- 
terfered with by the State. In the i)tervals 
between sessions, which are held twic ;a year, 
their executive powers are commitied to a 
president, who has almost despotic power in 
emergencies. The rates of taxation ire usu- 
ally severe. In the Lower Yazoo disirict the 
levee tax is about two per cent. on tlie entire 
valuation of property 

The levee system as it exists at present is 
of very recent origin. The efforts which 
were made by individuals, associaticns, and 
counties previous to the civil war wcfe only 
of limited extent. In Mississippi it ‘vas not 
until 1859 that a levee district was organized, 
and this is believed to have been thecfirst of 
its kind. The labors of these bodiés were 
soon interrupted by the civil war. [fost of 
their records were lost during that ‘ime or 
the period of misrule and confusion, which 
followed. it. They seem to have gone to 
work with vigor, and those of their construc- 
tions which have survived show a fa'r com- 
prehension of the magnitude of the task 
which they had undertaken. After the war 


of spirit. Some districts had never been 
perfectly organized, and now lost all heart. 
Others took hold again with the first return 
of peace. The Lower Mississippi (Yazoo) 
District was reorganized in 1865, the Upper 
in 1884, the Arkansas districts in 1887, the 
Fifth Louisiana in 1888. Most of the dis- 
tricts of the last-named State are of recent 
origin, their work having formerly been done 
by parish (county) organizations. 

The Mississippi River Commission, created 
in 1879, gave a new impulse to the econstruc- 
tion of levees by its surveys of the river, its 
continuous lines of levels, and its allotments 
for levees, the first of which was made in 
1882. Since that time the work has proceed- 
ed by the co-operative action of the govern- 
ment and local authorities, the latter, how- 
ever, having contributed much the larger 
proportion. From 1865 to 1890, according 
to the testimony taken by the Senate in the 
latter year, there had been expended by the 
States $22,000,000; by the government, $3, - 
000,000. Since 1882 the proportion has been 
about two dollars by the local organizations 
to one dollar by the United States. 

The levee system, as it stands, is very 
fragmentary and incomplete. The Arkansas 
levees, for instance, remained without work 
for about twenty-three years after the war, 
and the line was almost destroyed by the 
inroads of the waters. The rebuilding of 
them was only begun in 1887, and it is hard- 
ly one-third completed. The line has been 
made continuous, but it is low and weak. 
Louisiana and Mississippi are much better, 
but they fall very far short of the standard 
demanded by the government and local en- 
gineers. All along the river, in fact, the 
levees are a patch-work, some old and some 
new, some known to be safe, some known to 
be unsafe, some merely suspected. In former 
limes it was not thought necessary to take 
minute precautions in the building of levees. 
Stumps of trees were left in them. Excava- 
lions were made too close to them. They 
were of insufficient dimensions. The stumps 
are now decaying, and are leaving large in- 
ternal cavities in the levees. The dimensions 
which were sufficient for a head of water of 
0 gg feet are very iuadequate against twelve 
cet. 

Wherever defects were known to exist they 
have been remedicd if means allowed, But 
defects are mostly concealed, and are often 
first made known by a break. Means, too, 
are wofully inadequate. The occasional 
disasters which happen in the alluvial valley 
must not be charged against the levee systein 
as if the latter were a complete whole. 
Despite exertions which may fairly be called 
heroic, the lowlauders of the Mississippi 
Valley must still meet many reverses in their 
couflict with the great river, more formida- 
ble as it is more restrained. These exer- 
tions should not be disparaged. The Missis- 
sippian or Louisianian is as much attached 
to his ‘‘ swamps” as the Swiss to his moun- 
tains; and as surely as manful energy will 
eventually overcome obstacles, so surely will 
he at length gain a title to his homestead by 
the best of all rights—by reclaiming it from 
nature. 


HYPNOTISM Ai’ D MARVELS. 
BY JOSEPH JAS’ROW, PH.D., 


Professor of Experimental aid Comparative Psychol- 
ogy in the Universily of Wisconsin, 


Tae impression of one’s first experience 
with hypnotism is similar to that of a first 
evening with a Herrmann or a Kellar; for 
the one the laws of* nature seem to have 
obligingly stepped aside in order to make 
possible his magical trat.sformations and dis- 
appearances, while the phenomena present- 
ed by the hypnotized subject seem so dif- 
ferent and opposed to @very-day laws and 
doings that an air of mafvel clings naturally 
and persistently to the €ntire subject. Be- 
tween the two impressiOns, however, there 
is one significant point of difference. In- 
comprehensible as the cAnjurer’s tricks may 
be, our faith in the uniformity of physical 
laws is not seriously disturbed by his en- 
joyable and clever performance, while in 
our introduction to hyphotism we seem to 
knock at the portal of another world, and 
cannot escape a slight but real suspicion 
that we are face to face with those stran- 
ger things than are dreamt of in our phi- 
losophy. 

That hypnotism presents many phenomena 
alike strange and importayt no onc is less 
likely to deny than the discerning student of 
its problems, but no result of such study is 
clearer and more urgent than the necessity 
of resisting the notion that because some 
phenomcna are unexplained, all demand re- 
course to ultraphysical laws for their ex- 
planation; the necessity of wisely discrim- 
inating between the cleatly established and 
the conjectural, between that which seems 
rational and explicable and that which con- 
tradicts and claims to transcend a long and 
carefully treasured experience. 

Hypnotism is not the science of the mar- 
vellous, and does not depend for its value 
upon its power to demonstrate the supernat- 
ural. Jt has won scientific recognition be- 
cause it presents an altered condition of the 
nervous sysiem that is of great interest to 
the physiologist, the psychologist, and the 
physician. The present revival of its study 
dates back some fificcn years, when a small 
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group of French scientists re-establish 
elaborated the strictly demonstrable 
physiological effects of this interesting , 
dition, They succeeded in reseniny ; 
subject from the odium that a peculi: 
checkered and notorious career had , 
about it, and in securing for their iny, 
gations the attention and sanction of » . 
spectable portion of the scientific 
Tite last decade has witnessed a most 
markable activity in the study of hypno: 
phenomena ; centres of study 
grown up in Paris and in Nancy as w.. 
as in the larger cities of other countries: {:. 
literature is so vast that a bibliography «. 
recent contributions, comprising sev« 
thousand titles, is far from complete ; jou: 
nals devoted exclusively to its interests hay. 
been established; and almost every countr 
of civilization has contributed something 1, 
this vast aggregate of investigation and in 
terest. 

A résumé of the chief results of this ac 
tivity, however pertinent and interesting 
must give place in the present writing to » 
consideration of the distinction between the 


‘demonstrable and valuable results of hypno 


tism and certain wonderful tales and views 
which in the public mind have become inti 

mately associated with this name and sul 

ject. We may obtain some notion of the 
hypnotic state by recalling our nightly ex 

perience in dream-land or the action of drugs 
and angesthetics. Unconsciousness, a lessen. 
ed sensibility to external stimuli and pain 

great suggestibility, are some of the promi 

nent phenomena common to these conditions 
and to hypnotism. In both cases we have 
good reasons to ascribe the bodily and mental! 
phenomena to an altered condition of the 
nervous centres, to the removal for the time 
of the control of the directing and co ordina- 
ting powers, and the consequent a of 
the subject at the mercy of outside sugges- 
tions. The great variety of suggestions that 
may thus be imposed, the continuance of 
these suggestions into the waking state, the 
naturalness with which a complicated sug- 
gestion may be executed, the peculiar min- 
gling of the subject’s own mental traits with 
those that have been imposed upon him, the 
tenacity with which impressions that are 
present to the degree of being normally puin- 
ful are refused admission to consciousness, 
or, again, the shrewdness and quickness with 
which the slightest trace of an expected im- 
pression is detected—these and many other 
phenomena contribute alike to the bizarre 
effect of the whole and to the attractiveness 
and psychological value of the study. But 
they are not marvels in any other sense than 
dreams are marvels, or the change in thought 
and feeling that follows a dose of hasheesh 
is a marvel. In the accurate delineation 
and interpretation of such phenomena, in the 
determination of the subjective and objective 
factors of their causation, and in their prac- 
tical applications, lies the true study of 
hypnotism, 

When we read ,hhowever,of transferrence of 
thought apart from the usual avenues of sen- 
sation, of susceptibility to the magnet’s ac- 
tion, of perceiving the effect of drugs at a 
distance, of a peculiar and mysterious rapport 
between subject and operator, of the ex- 
ternalization or transferrence of sensibility 
from subject to an inanimate object, and 
what not, then indeed we are in the land of 
marvels and equally in the region of the un- 
demonstrated. 

The most general explanation of the origin 
of such notions is unconscious suggestion; 
the subject shrewdly suspects the vaguely 
intimated theories or surmises of the operator 
and acts upon them. Some experimenters 
have acted upon the belief that the hypno- 
tized subject was oblivious to all words and 
actions, when careful observation would have ° 
evinced the very opposite. If we look into 
the history of the subject, we find views held 
and supported that to-day would be pro- 
nounced absurd, and if we inquire how they 
came to be advanced and defended by men 
of note and training, we find the most likely 
clew in unconscious suggestion. In licu of 
illustrating this view in detail one may refer 
to the recent examination and complete re- 
futal by Dr Ernest Hart* of Dr. Luy’s ex- 
hibitions of marvellous hypnotism at the 
Charité in Paris. The alleged miracles are 
shown to be the result of such patent sugges- 
tion and misinterpretation of easily explain- 
able phenomena as to startle us by their 
simplicity. 

It is doubtless difficult to apply this ex- 
planation in detail to many of the observa- 
tions reported on worthy authority; it Is 
equally true that we have not reached the 
limits of knowledge of hypnotic conditions 
and possibilities; and yet it is allowable, and 
for the maintenance of a wholesale interest 
in such studies eminently desirable, to accent 
the fact that the study of hypnotism has not 
demonstrated the existence of any transcend. 
ent mental faculty, of any supernatural mode 
of manifestation of psychic powers. The ol- 
servations supposed to prove such claims 
have quite largely failed to meet with the 
approval of competent judges, and have only 
served to stimulate a semi-morbid interest 
and curiosity on the part of those who are 
more appreciative of startling and sensational 
results than of the careful and systematic 
progress of true science. 


* Hupmotiaem, Meameriam, and the New 


Witchera/ft. 
By Ernest Hart. New York: 1893. , 
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THERE I8 MUCH TO COMMEND ITSELF to the attention of the 
New York Yacht Club in the suggestions made some wecks 
ago by the London Field regarding an earlier date than 
October for the America’s cup race. 

It is so rare for the yachting editor of the Fidd to unbend 
Americaward to the extent of a suggestion, that the present 
one comes with all the pleasing freshness of novelty. Mr. 
Kemp fails to interest us as dictator, but as an adviser we 
may listen with profit, 

Although there is a precedent for the international race 
in October, both the Cambria and Livonia having tried for 
the cup in that month, it is unquestionably true that there 
is ample time all through August to get our defenders in 
racing trim, and ee of good wind in September to carry 
through the final struggle successfully. It is also true that 
the weather in October is apt to be pretty heavy for a racing 
sloop of eighty-six feet water-line length to cross the ocean. 
There are many good reasons why we should hold the inter- 
national race as early as the best condition of our defender 
will permit, and give the British opponcnt a chance to get 
home before the coarse autumnal weather. 


AND THERE IS ANOTHER MATTER in this international 
racing that should receive the attention of the New York 
Yacht Club now before the race this year is sailed, and 
that is the conditions which govern challenges for the 
America’s cup. It is, of course, understood that the chal- 
lenger will always be handicapped to some extent, from the 
fact that he must build a boat that can cross the Atlantic on 
its own bottom, while his opponent need only construct a 
racing-machine regardless of whether she could or could 
not stand an ocean voyage of sixteen to eighteen days. But 
this is entirely a legitimate advantage, since it must al- 
ways be that the holder of anv championship trophy have 
the privilege of a defender. Here, however, the advantage 
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THE ROGERS CUP-DEFENDER ‘‘ COLONIA.” 


should end, and the contest in all other respects be as fair 
for oneasthe other. The British should have thesame power 
as American yachtsmen in picking their boat from a fleet as 
large as they choose to build. 


IT Is ENTIRELY PROPER THE CHALLENGE should be made 
ten months before the race, and the class stipulated, but be- 
yond that there should be no restrictions, except those gov- 
erning all contests between sportsmen. As it is now, the 
challenger must name his boat, and race that particular 
boat, no matter how she turns out, while the defender may 
build half a dozen, and choose the fastest. As an instance, 
if Lord Dunraven had built the Calluna and challenged 
with her, instead of the Valkyrie, he would have been 
obliged by the present conditions under which the America’s 
cup is held to come over with Calluna, notwithstanding the 
fact that she has been a tremendous disappointment, and 
the slowest boat of the new ones. Once the challenge is 
made, British yachtsmen should enjoy the privilege, as we 
do, of choosing a challeuger from as many yachts as they 
care to build within the rating set forth a the challenge. 
These would be absolutely fair, sportsmanlike conditions, 
and go a long way towards keeping yacht-racing alive. 
We need the incentive of international racing, of that there 
is no doubt, and no better foundation for its future could 
be laid than a congress of British and American yachtsmen 
that would discuss and act upon the many intricacies and 
differeuces of the present rulings, and formulate those that 
will give us an annual contest on a sportsmanlike basis. 
International racing will never thrive as it should until 
better and more equitable conditions are made, under which 
the yachts of the two nations may come together yearly. 


NO ONE OF THE FOUR CUP-DEFENDERS will be followed 
with more interest than the Judilee, which in her tuning-up 
process has, as far as may be judged, done some very lively 
work. She }: a combination of fin-keel and centreboard 
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type, and therefore differs from all the 
others, which are distinctive. She has 
the long overhangs popular with design- 
ers since the advent of the Gloriuna: — 
All her lines are easy and graceful, and 
ive the impression of peek and power. 
fer fin is about forty feet long on top, 
tapering to thirty at the bottom, and 
with the aft sa perpendicular, while 
the forward end slopes from bottom to 
top at a considerable angle. The main 
centreboard, which is a steel plate one 
inch thick, twelve feet long on the bottom 
and nine at the top, works in the usual 
way, using the finas a box. The auxil- 
iary fin forward is likewise of steel 
three feet broad and about eight feet 
long. It works up and down through 
the keel, and its chief value, the Paines 
declare, will be to aid the helm in a light 
breeze. The boat is built of steel 
throughout, and although the material 
is lighter than in the others, it is very 
strongly put together. Her boom is 
over ninety feet, and she carries about 
forty tons of lead at the bottom of her 
fin. Her dimensions are: length over 
all, 123 feet; water-line length, 883 feet 
6inches; beam,22 feet 6inches. Dranght 
of hull, 4 feet 6 inches; of fin, 9 feet— 
total draught, 18 feet 6 inches. Cap- 
tain John Barr, who sailed the English 
Thistle (now the Meteor, belonging. to 
Emperor William) in her races against 
Volunteer for the America’s cup, is the 
sailing master, and, together with Gencral Paine, will get 
out of the Judilee all there is in her. 


THE TRIALS OF THE Judilee have demonstrated that she 
can carry her large sail spread with ease, and be steered 
without difficulty. She is, in fact, very 
quick and easy on the helm. Her young 
designer has settled these two questions to 

> the satisfaction of all who have seen his 

| production under sail. With these two 
- | questions, which have been under discus- 

“J sion ever since the yacht was started, set- 

|  tled in her favor, it follows as a matter of 

' course that a boat with her easy lines, 
, small displacement, and large sails must be 

fast. And that the Jubilee is a very fast 
| boat is an assured fact. How fast nobody 
} can say, for there is nothing under sail 
| around Boston that can even serve as a 
| trial horse. Volunteer she simply plays with 
i even on the schooner’s best point, and tug- 
“Pine boats are easily distanced when the sloop 

A gets a good breeze. Yet this is no more 
4 than all of the new boats should and prob- 

4 ably will do. It will be only when they 
' 4 come together that any estimate of speed 
: ; can be made; but, in any event, the boat 
that outsails the Jubilee will be very fast. 


THE “ PILGRIM” I8 THE MOST BACKWARD 
of the cup-defenders, and will ia conse- 
quence be handicapped to some extent by 
her preliminary tuning being cut short. It 
was hoped she would be got ready for a 
trial the last of the week just ended, but at 
this writing she is still several days from a 
sail. Since yachtsmen had an opportunity 
of seeing her on the dry-dock (while her fin 
was being put on), the opinion prevails more 
stronger than ever that she must be a bi 
success or a failure, and more are <6 a 
to the favorable than to the other verdict. 
Certainly her lines are remarkably smooth, 
and not a hollow can be found in her from 
stem to stern. Her midship section is one 
unending curve, and there is,in fact, no- 
thing abrupt in her construction. Her 
form impresses one as being easier to drive 
than even that of Jubilee. The fin is an 
interesting study; it is thirty-six feet long 
at the top, seventeen feet deep, and about 
eighteen feet long on the bottom. At the 
bottom of the fin the plates form a short 
angle on either side, and on this angle rest 
the twenty tons of lead bulb, in two halves, 
secured with bolts that pierce from side 
to side. The centreboard, whieh is to be used like the 
“tg auxiliary to assist in steering, is about seven feet 
ong. 

The dimensions of the Pilgrim are 122 feet length over 
ill; water-line length, 85 feet; beam, 23 feet; depth of hull, 
8ft.6in. Draught of hull, 5 ft. 6 in.; 
7 ght of fin, 17 ft.—total draught, 22 

t. © in.. 

Captain Edward Sherlock, who last 
year sailed the Marguerite, will com- 
mand, aided by the Adams brothers, 
who are among the most skilful Corin- 
thians in the country. ' 


THE MorGAN-IsSELIN CUP-DEFENDER 
Vigilant has been putting in the past 
week about Bristol, making short runs 
and getting into shape generally. Her 
first trial was good enough to assure 
her owners that they have a fast boat. 
The leak at that time had not been 
effectually stopped, and it is not im- 
probable it may be necessary to haul 
the boat out before it can be found. 
The Vigilant will have the largest sail 
spread of all the new 86-footers, and 
bids fair to be equal to it, for in her 
trial she stood up well under mainsail, 
staysail, jib, and working topsail, went 
to windward handsomely, aud minded 
her helm nicely. 

Colonia has also been at work about 
Bristol, under the watchful eyes of 
the Herreshoffs, her designers, and Mr. 
Rogers, the best-known yachtsman, of 
her owners. She has not had a really 
good trial yet, but what little she has 
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THE PAINE CUP-DEFENDER ‘‘ JUBILEE.” | 
| 
done gives promise of better things when her ghils are 
roperly fitted. She is built very much after the) lines of 
Mr. Rogers’s Wasp, the fastest 46 footer of last seas@n. 
Although none of the cup-defenders is likely to be raced 
until the New York Yacht Club cruise, it will not be more 
than a week now before they will all be sailing injearnest, 
and some idea of their actual quality may-be formed, Thus 
far those that have been tried suggest speed of a degree that 
has never yet been got out of a yacht, and with theif several 
distinctive*ty pes the trial races will be intensely inferesting 
as well as instructive. The dimensions of the four yachts 
are given in the table on the following page. | 


FROM PRESENT INDICATIONS the tuning up of thege yachts 
will not be rapid, and it looks therefore as though the time 
set for the International race is none too late if thé cup-de- 
fenders are to be at their best. The first trial race has been 
announced. for September 7th, and they will be continued 
from that date until the defender has been chosen. As there 
may be five races sailed before the committee determines on 
the boat, it is not unlikely these trials may last uatil even 
the 22d or 23d of September. 

While the cup-defenders may, and one or two of them un- 
doubtedly will, be seen in the runs from port to port on thie 
N. Y. Y. Club cruise, yet they will probably race together 
for the first time in the Goelet Cup races off Mewport. 


They will again meet in the Astor Cup races, also pff New- | 
port, August 17th, 18th, and 19th, and yet agaim in the | 
special race given by the Corinthian Yacht Club of New | 


York off Newport the last of the same month. It is not ua- 


likely, of course, that one yacht of the four may have {jo | 


thoroughly demonstrated her superiority in these races as jo 
make the official trial events more or less perfunctory, ard 
in that case the choice of the boat to meet the Valkyrje 
could be made by the 10th of September. if 


THIS IS POSSIBLE, BUT NOT ALTOGETHER PROBABLE, for 
if the little work a couple of the boats have already done is 
to be taken as any criterion the contests promise to be close. 
It is more than likely there will be so litile difference be- 
tween one or two as to use up the limit of trial races in 
determining on the better defender in all kinds of weather, 

If it should happen that the New York Yacht Club com- 
mittee is able to announce its choice by September 10th, 
there would be no reason for not following with the inter- 
national races so soon as the chosen one has had her final 
grooming. 


Lorp DUNRAVEN’s ‘‘ VAIKYRIE” CONTINUES TO BE tlie 
best all-round boat of the British fleet, and both En glish and 
American sportsmen will rejoice that she is, for it would 
be an empty honor indeed to successfully defend the Amer- 
tca’s cup against a boat that was only second-class in home 
waters. She is strong to windward, and the harder it blows 
the better she seems to like it, and fastonareach. Bmtannia 
has been doing some fine work; she is not so good to wind- 
ward as the 


run when the wind hardens. 

Satanita seems too big for working round a course nicely, 
but given a long reach or run, would prove a very fast boat. 
That, however, is not yacht-racing. The great difficulty 


THE BOSTON SYNDICATE CUP-DEFENDER “‘ PILGRIM” ON THE DRY-DOCK. 


alkyrte, but pulls up a little on a reach and a 
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against which her ca has most to contend is to keep 
sp.irs and sails above her, and this looks as if there had been 
an everstepping of the mark. 

The Calluna hus been too heavily weighted. She stands 
straight when the other boats are down to the coveriog- 
bom. and even with the three s of lead off her keel car- 
ries: club-topsail when the others have jib-headers. There 
is Gwuch disappointment over her in Scotland, and unless 
the recent changes improve her greatly she will be left hull 
down by Valkyrie, Britannia, or ‘Satanita. Taking Joerna 
for comparison, Valkyrie and Britannia are about twenty- 
fiv. to thirty minutes faster than Meteor (7'histie). 

* be arrival of the Navahoe in British waters after a good 
tri and with all well is good news to Americans. 
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are entirely for local government pure and simple, and alto- 
gether auxiliary. e question of what constitutes an 
amateur is, athletically zee a national one, and a 
subject for the Board of Governors of the A.A.U., and for 
them only, to legislate upon and guard, from New York to 
California, wherever there is club allegi The Central 
Association, so long as it remains a member of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, his no more reason to essume the right of 
defining an amatéur in its district than the Legislature of 
Michigan has to pass on questions of Federal jurisprudence 
in that State. ; 


THE CENTRAL \ssoctaTION is clearly in the wrong, and 
has not enhanted ‘tself in the opinion of sportsmen through 


Owner. Designer. Type. | | Beam. Draught. 
Jubilee ..... John B. Paine. John B. Paine, Centreboan -Fin. | 123 | 226); 186 
Vigilant... .| E. D. Morgan et al. Herreshoff. Centreboar . 128 | 26 14 
Pilgrim ....| Boston Syndicate. Stewart and Binney. | Fin ." ra 122 | 23 22 6 
Colonia ....| Archibald Rogers ef a/, | Lerreshoff. Kee 128 94 16 


‘‘CARMITA,” THE NEW Foster 46-FOOTER with a fin keel, 
whith was expected to lower Wasp's colors, lid not appear at 
the Eastern regatta, and would not have been a winner had 
she started, for she is not showing the speed expected. In 
fact, she bas not nearly sail enough, and will bave a much 
larger spread, besides being lightened two or three tous in- 
side, + one entering the races. Under her present rig she 
“stands up like a church,” avd is heavy. If she is any 


criferion by which to judge the larger fiu boats, they will 


¥ their sails with ease. 

As a matter of fact, Carmita was not designed for racing, 
tne*gZilea of her owner being to test the fin keel in a cruising 
yac’t which should be fast, able, and roomy, and give some 
dat). 4s to the merit of the fin in larger boats than avy in 
wh!) at that time it had been tried. Since Carmita Was set 
up, owever, the building of the two Boston cup-defenders 
prot ises to solve in one jump all that Mr. Foster had planned, 
und j’bsorb much of the interest that would otherwise have 
centfed in his craft. Still, her owner is entitled to the credit 
of coming forward to muke the experiment, just as he did 
when two years ago he built Barbera from Fife’s lines for 
the good of the sport. Wap seems to have lost none of her 
speed, and when she met Harpoon recently disposed of her 
witheut difficulty, although the margin at the finish more 
thanPepresents the actual difference in sailing, as the wind 


_ lightkned at the end of the race. 


. Ti | PROSPECT FOR GOOD RACING in the 21-foot class, so 
pop! ir in Eastern waters last season, is not of the best. 
Alpi , the fastest of last year's fleet, has gone West; Freak, 
her c osest competitor, will be in new bands; while Zadpole 


and ¢veral others are out of it, and no new boats have as 


et been built to take their places. It appears that the 
Beewart and Binney boat built by Lawley is for the 25-foot 
class iu New York, and unless some new boats are brought 
out to meet her, she will have a walk-over in ordinary New 
Yorkgciug weather. 
It is to be hoped this class, which has made such a revolu- 


‘tiou RB. yacht-designing, will be kept alive, not ouly for ex- 


peri tul purposes, but also because it is a class in which 
Corimpfians will always be in the majority. It is a good 
train}: v-school for amateurs. 

At tffort is being made in Boston to revive the 40-footers 
as ai cing class, ou the ground that there is just as much to 
be le’ ned from this class as from the 46-footers, and at much 
lessc st. Let us hope it will prove successful. There never 


- Was ahy excuse for building up the 46-foot class at the ex- 


peuse of the 40's. No valuable knowledge was gained, the 


‘cost of building and racing was increased, and thereby a 


large number of enthusiastic Corinthians were debarred from 
competition. A boom in the 40-foot class would be accept- 
able, Med it is auspicious that some of the progenitors of the 
largerfiass are of this opinion. 


THE CANOEING SEASON THUS FAR has developed nothing 


‘of significance, and the general interest seems to be below 


that (f last year. There is to be no race for the interna- 
tiona; cup, and it reflects somewhat on the sportsmanship 
of Cé jadian clubs that no representative is forth-coming. 
Ford ~ones has challenged and sailed for the cup with com- 
men -ble persistency the past few years, und now that he is 
unab to make another try at it this year, the canoe clubs 
over je line appear content to let the honors rest where 
they: e. The division camp on Chimmon’s Island is not 
porary located. The Associution ought to have a book 

or the registration of the annual bluuders of committees on 
transportation aud site, and insist on its perusal by newly 
elected, official® 


5 f MEN WILL NOT UPHOLD the secretary of the Central 
sncliin of the Amateur Athletic Union in his present 
discusfion with the parent body. Tbe case may be summed 
up in; *few words. February 18,’'93, the Board of Govern- 
ors of “ye A.A.U. passed this rule: 

“Rea ‘ed, That no pereon shall be reinstated as an amateur who be- 
comes : »rufessional after February 18, 1893, aud applications for rein- 


stateme 28 who becume essiguais before that date sball be 
received ud acted upon owly by the Board of Governors of the A.A.U.” 


This -was one of the most salutary pieces of legislation 
the A.A: U. ever did, but it would have been still better if 
it had been retroactive absolutely, without being referable 
jo any board. 

Mr. Wilkins, the secretary of the Central Association, dis- 
puted Ge right of the A.A.U. Board of Governors to define 
40 ameteur in his district, and forthwith reinstated two 
‘profes#nal baseball players in direct disobedience of the 
iibove Fale. 

Folk ying this, Mr. Wilkins sent an amendment to sec- 
tion 8¢ ‘article 5 of the constitution of the A.A.U. to the 
jJoard, mail vote, which read: 

“But = thing in this constitution shall be construed as giving the Board 
<f Geve ore of the Amateur Athietic Union of the United States the 
power o ‘aight directly or indirectly to amend the constitation of any 


aseociath a,of the Amateur Athietic Union, or to take from any euch asso- 
c ativu afy right or privilege conferred upon it by its constitation.” 


é,od wiich has not and will probably not be voted upon. 

The Whole matter is so clearly a tempest in a teapot that 
ii seems absurd to take up good space with its recital, and I 
sould not but for the fact that it involves the whitewash- 
iiig of professionals. 


Mr. WILKINS DISPLAYS MUCH IGNORANCE of the A.A.U. 
cmstitution and various rulings. The Central and other 
a:sociations are to the Board of Governors of the Amateur 
Athletic Union what the various State legislatures are to the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives. They 


the exploitation of its case in the Detroit Tribune by a writer 
who mistakes vituperation for argument. 

So much for tlie case itself. Now as to the desire to 
whitewash professionals, which has brought about all this 
discussion, the Cetitral Association cannot be too severely 
criticised. The sp fit that has characterized the backsliding 
from good clean rt in the make-up of the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club baseballMnine this season is vastly different from 
that of the club a #ouple of years ago. ‘Two professional 
baseball players have oa reinstated simply because the 
club wanted them, fad are now playing on the nine. If Mr. 
Wilkins and his as ociates of the Central Association con- 
sider the whitewashing of professionals a proper way to 
serve the cause of amateur sport, the sportsmen either in 
his district or in th® country at large do not, and they will 
uphold all legislation that helps on the good cause. 


Tae AMATEUR ATHLETIC AssociaTION of Canada has at 
last set about to er pourage its athletes, which up to this 
year have had nates but their own cnthusiasm to train 
on. Ithas been decided to hold championship games every 
spring, open to Canjidians only, and the first meeting was 
given last week witl,.excellent results. The track perform- 
ances were all good, considering the rain aud the consequent- 
ly heavy track; the (eld events were not so good. 

H. D. Carr, who hks much in him if properly developed, 
won the sprints as jasily as Waldron did the quarter and 
Orton the one and twi; miles. George Moffatt, the ex-M.A.C., 
made his reappearal ce after several years of retirement, 
and won the high hirdles easily. In Carr, Waldron, and 
Orton, Canada has th tee athletes who have an equal chance 
with the best in Ame ica ofuttaining championship honors, 
not only in Canada, fut at the national events in Chicago. 
Carr has never yet bien in form when he met a good man, 
but has shown a grea); burst of - Waldron used to give 
Dohm harder work tian avy other *dutside of Downs, and 
Orton and Conneff ai? so nearly matched as to make a race 
always dependent on fondition. There is plenty of material 
in Canada, and now ‘hat it is to be given some encourage- 
ment, we shall not se:every one of the Canadian champion 
ships going to athlete from the States. The sportsmanship 
that for several years-has continued giving meetings in the 
face of all these discot ragements is about to reap its rewards. 


E. W. Gorr, New | ‘erRsEY ATHLETIC CLUB, won the All- 
round Individual Atiiletic Championship of the A. A. U., 
Juve 28th, rather easiiy. There were five contestants, but 
the general performat ces of all save Goff were so poor us to 
make the contest tha*oughly tiresome. Mediocrity ruled 
the day. There was;ho entry from either the New York 
Athletic or from any’ Boston or Philadelphia club, to say 
nothing of the Buffalo’ Cleveland, Detroit, and others within 
reach. It is too bad!this branch of athletics should have 
fallen so thoroughly iato desuetude, and that it has is one 
of the results of the cbeisance to the gilded gods. Sports- 
men sigh for the days when they could attend games and see 
their kind competing. & 

Goff has been known chiefly as a running broad and high 
jumper, — touching the world’s record in the former. 
He was second last year to O'Sullivan in the all-round, and is 
second class compared with Malcolm Ford and A. A. Jordan. 
Goff's performances were: 100 yards, 11} sec.; 16-lb. shot, 
$2 ft. 8 in.; running high jump, 6 ft. j in.; half-mile walk 
(a ridiculous event on an all-round programme), 4 min. 18% 
sec.; 16-16. hammer, 78 ft. 3in.; 120-yards hurdle, 172; 56-Ib. 
weight, 17 ft. 2 in.; pole vault, 8 ft. 11 io.; running broad 
jump, 21 ft. 7 in.; one-mile run, did not compete. The list 
of champions include—1884, M. W. Thompson; 1885, M. W. 
Ford; 1886, M. W. Ford; 1887, A. A. Jordan; 1888, M. W. 
Ford; 1889, M. W. Ford ; 1890, A. A. Jordan; 1891, A. A. 
Jordan; 1892, M. O’Sullivan; 1893, E. W. Goff. ; 


THE LAWN-TENNIS PEASON, which may be said to have 
fairly opened with the tournament at Tuxedo, was continued 
brilliantly at Saratoga, New York, last week, and at Sea- 
bright, New Jersey, where the contests for the State cham- 
pioushipg were decidec , the title in each case being lost by 
the defender. At Chict go the Western singles were won by 
Samuel Chase over E; art Wrenn in a match that showed 
some goad play. 

The chief interest, |;owever, was centred at Saratoga, 
where the first three pk yers of the country (Hobart, Hovey, 
Knapp), barring the ch@mpion (O. 8. Campbell), were assem- 
bled for the nien’s singles, while the ex-champion in women’s 
singles, Miss Cahill, andi Miss Moore were to meet for the first 
time since 92. The megis doubles lacked much of the equal- 
ity of former years, the entries being much below those of 
last year, when the Hall brothers won over Hovey and Bixby 
and Slocum and Clark.” Hovey and Hobart this year were 
the only strong pair, ani had no difficulty in winning from 
Candler and Talmadge- -6-0, 6-1, 6-3. 

The mixed doubles, however, were the best probably ever 
seen in America, Miss Moore and Mr. Hovey winning from 
Miss Cahill and Mr. Hpbart, after an exhibition of very 
clever team-work—6-3, Ps. 6-3. 


THERE WAS NO PARTICULARLY INTERESTING PLAY in the 
men’s singles until Hoyey beat J. F. Talmage, Jun., in the 
semifinal round. The fourt had been rather softened by 
the rains, and this somwhat handicapped Hovey’s play, 
aside from which Talmage played a stronger game than he 
was thought capable of, and surprised every one by winning 
the first set. He could jot keep up the pace, however, and 
Hovey took the remainit,g two easily, 4-6, 6-2, 6-0. 

It was expected Hobait and Hovey would come together 
to decide who should theet W. Percy Knapp for the cup, 


and after Hobart’s play at Tuxedo, and its continu 
jancy the first of the Reratoga week, his win peer len 
was quite in order. Some believed Hu bart’s game would be 
weakened by the softer turf courts, but it seemed to make 
no difference in his play, for his game was even more bri!]. 
jant than it had been on the dirt courts at Tuxedo, His 
side-line shots went over the net like lightning, while jis 
cross-court drives more often struck the line at the oining 
of the base and side lines, bounding away out of Hover’ 
reach. There was sinall opportunity for smashing, Hobart 
laying altogether from the back of the court, and placed 
bis drives down the side-lines so beautifully that only on 
one occasion was Hovey afforded the satisfaction of get- 
ting in his favorite stroke. While his pace was slower 
than usual, Hovey scored points throughout the match on 
placing, and on in pursuit of the first set until 
and vantage had becn cal.éd three times, when a ter- 
rific drive from Hobart down Hovey’s right court struck 
an unevenness in the ground, and failing to rise, clinched to 
the set for Hobart. ‘The second belonged to the latter from 
the very beginning; in the third, when Hovey had the lead 
with 5-3, Hobart pulled it up to 5 all, but Hovey took on a 
great brace and pulled off the set. Hobart took the fourth 
and the match—6-4, 6-2, 5-7, 6-4. This is the fourth time 
this season Hobart has defeated Iovey. 


HOBART MET KNAPP FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP with the 
ae of two weeks of fine play, and it showed its effects 
y the dash of his volleying und the confidence with which 
he placed balls in the extreme corvers of the court. Knapp 
played his usual game of dogged persistence, and hung on 
to Hobart so closely that the match was intensely interest- 
ing and more uncertain than any of the tournament. 
How Percy Knapp manages to play such strong games 
against the best men in the country, und men who 


‘are constantly at practice, is a puzzler. Kuapp is rarely 


seen at tournaments; in fact, last year he played only 
at Saratoga and at Newport, and wiil play vo oftener this 
year. He therefore misses the practice aud drilling which 
tournament play gives. Yet Koupp always plays a hard 
game and a strong one, and makes it necessary for his 
opponent to show much pluck as well as skill in order 
to win from him. ‘That Hobart should therefore have 
played with such accuracy proves that he is iu magnifi- 
cent form, He did not show the speed he had put on 
against Hovey, and Kvapp by clever work took the first 
set handily. Hobart put on a spurt in the gecond, and took 
it as well as the third, but not until Knapp, by returning 
some of the hardest balls and keeping Hobart haid at work, 
had brought the score to 9-7. Knapp’s tireless game told 
in the fourth set, and he took it easily, 2-6, outplaying Ho- 
bart, and doing some very pretty work. Hobart put on 
his irresistible pace again in toe, Sh and took it and the 
match and championship, 3-6, , 9-7, ‘ 

THE MATCH BETWEEN Miss CantLi and Miss Moore was 
of peculiar interest, owing to the fact that the latter had 
been beaten by a narrow murgin by the former in the cham- 
pionships of "92, and that they had not met since. The play 
throughout was brilliant, und the first set very close, the 
score at one time being 5 to 4 and 30 love in Miss Mouwre’s 
favor. Sharp volleying saved Miss Cahill, but the strug- 
gle continued, Miss Moore some clever smusling 
down the left court of her opfdnevt. Miss Cahill’s hard 
drives were well handled by Miss Moore, who had the score 
7-6, when, by a cut stroke dropped tidily over the net with- 
out much chance for a bound, Miss Cahill again saved herself. 
The next two games of that set and the second set were Lot 
so interesting. Miss Moore seemed to have spent her force, 
and knocked balis out of court. Miss Cahill continued 
stroug, and she took the set easily and the match—9-7, 6-1. 

A feature of the match was thg backhand strokes of both 
players, showing the improved ferm of women in tennis. 


THe New JERSEY CHAMPIORSHIP at Seabright was a 
marked improvement over last year, when the cniries were 
meagre and the play tame. In fact, Richard Stevens had a 
practical walk-over for the cup in’82. This year the entries 
of V.G. and E. L. Hall, W. A. Larned, Marion Wright, A. 
W. Post, Dean Miller, and H. M. Billings gave promise of 
excellent sport, which was fulfilled before the end of the 
tournament. It was something of a surprise to see V. G. 
Hall beaten by Wright, 6-1, 11-9, the latter playing really 
a strong game, though the victory of Larned over E. L. 
Hall, 8-6, 6-2, 6-1, was expected from the latter's play thus 
fur this season and Larned’s improvement since the Tuxedo 
tournament. Neither of the Halls is playing in form yet, 
and E. L. will take u rest. Billings showed his usual ex- 
cellent game, but at its best it is not good cnough to stand 
against E. L. Hall, even out of form, and the latter won in 
two straight—7-5, 6-2. 

Stevens played his same persistent game, remaining at the 
back of the court and returning some balls thought safe. 
The wind was bad for his game, but aside from that he 
could not do much with Larned, who showed the best furm 
this season and smashed and volleyed in fine style, and final- 
ly taking thé match, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

In the doubles Campbell and Larned beat the Hall brothers 
8-4, 6-4. Longwood this week is the centre of attrac- 
tion. 


THe Irish Lawn-Tennis decided in 
Dublin resulted in the defeat 6f E. Renshaw, holder of the 
cup, by Pim, who gave evidence of his form when in the 
semi-finals he beat W. Renshaw, the once inviocible cham- 
pion, with apparent ease. Pim’s play throughout the tour- 
nament was wonderfully good; he had all his matches in 
hand from the first, and his strokes, back play, net play, 
forehand and backhand drives, were each aud ull object- 
lessons in the game. He is always on the lookout, never 
misses a chance to follow up the smallest advantage, avd 

lays more with his head probably than any other of Great 

ritain’s tennis experts. Renshaw made a good battle, 
though not so hard a game throughout as he has shown, 
and could only secure one set—the final score being 6-1, 6-2, 

It is proverbial that Irishmen like dead courts, and per- 
haps for this reason they are more fortunate in their vative 
land than elsewhere. d remains to be seen whether or not 
Pim will be able to repeat his triumph at Wimbledon this 
month. Many men in the position that W. Renshaw held 
for so long in the tennis world would, when they had once 
reached the top, bave abandoned the game altogether ratber 
than risk defeat. He is much too keen a sportsman, how- 
ever, to be deterred from competing simply because he is 
no longer certain to win all his matches, and if he fails to 
regain his lost laurels it will not be for want of trying. 

CasPpaR W. WHITNEY. 
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Another Victory for the 


Caligraph Type-Writer . 


The Gold Medals valued at $250.00 for fastest 
and best receiving of telegraph messages were 
both WON ON THE CALIGRAPH, at the Tele- 


graph Tournament, Hardman Hall. 
97 MESSAGES RECEIVED IN ONE HOUR, 
Send for Testimonial Letters and Information, 


Tue Amen. Warring. Macuine Co., Hariford, Conn. 


287 Broadway. New York. 
BRANCH West ith Btreet, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
OFFICES: ) 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exousu Factory :—CovestTry, ENGLAND. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Imperters of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


APPARATUS, 
MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


~ Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 

THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established, Send for Catalegue, 
Dark room at our exhibit at World's Fair for use of visiting friends, 


HOTEL | VENDOM BOSTON. 
MON WEALTH UE. 
Unsurpassed by by any hotel in for the 
beauty of its surroundings, the excellence of its accom- 
modations, and t order of its patronage. Most 
desirable Red families and tourists. 
©. H. Greenleaf & Coe., Pre 


prieters. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES. 


The st of the leading first-class 


Summer Hotels, situated in the beauti- 
ful Franconia Notch, whi sses 
gland. 


many points of attraction unequalled in New 
Open _ 2sth to October rst. 

Special rates for families in July. Best of accommo- 
dations for private horses. 

For rooms, address, until June rsth, C. HI. Greene 
leaf & Co., Hotel Vendome, von he later, Taft 
& Greenleaf, Profile House, N. H. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Square. Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year will open October 2, 1898. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from lif 
in painting, modelling, and decorative design, ~ 
also in artistic anatomy and perep tive. Principal 
instractors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip 
Hale (Drawing and Painting), C. Howard ‘Walker and 
Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt 
(Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. 
Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of the Maseum. For circulars giving 
detailed information, address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


WATER 


Can be economically 
supplied wherever 
needed with a Dela- 
mater-Rider or 

ir Pumping Engine. 
The operation these 


perfectly safe. 
will pump water 
_ _ Rider. shallow streams or 
kind of a well. Call or address for illustrated catalogue. 
DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
(Formerly Foot of W. 13th St.), Removed to 87 and 89 S. sth Ave., 
N.Y. Salesroom, 24-26 Cortlandt St., N.Y. (Havemeyer Building). 


OUALIT 


J PRICE 
WHAT TALKS. 


“Grete, 
Look et these beautiful vebi- 
cles and low prices. You can't 
buy ’em from your local dealer 


Lricsson. 


eZ for double the money. Write 
‘ for our 1898 star Catalogue, the 


finest ever published. 
Styise. Vehicles 


Grede, $130. rd. Harness 
/LLIANCE CARRIAGE co., Cl CINNATI, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Tc OBEAR RUBBER GLOVE 


“HOLDS LIKE A VISE.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO. | 
Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


coup 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


"WO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or $10 to er, 


are used in its pre 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
| with starch, Arrowroot, 
}and is far more econom 
costing less than one cent 
It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


on. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


Letters of Credit. 
ti:.na made. 


of 
Credit. 


No. 50 Watt Sreezet. 


Financial. 
Letter 


to Europe and West Indies, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


| ‘on, appli Cpt 
4 


(ssh. SS Midisom st.. 


terns and 


= 
Chicago, 


vy it Falls Off, Turns Grey, 
By 


Prof, HARLEY PARKER, 
1018 Arch St., 
den neal read this little book.”— 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN 


and the Remefty. 


all 


arion Harland’s 


able article on (HovUsEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, Feb. 
11, 1893) deals wit 


kinds of Preserved Soups. 


The following is an Ee XT RAC T from same: 


“T have tried ore 


Soups and found all in 
A Copy of the Complete Articie will be Malled Free. 


paid, our 
any part of the 


ts $9.00 per dosen, i 


ress. Delivered 
Pin 
1. per 


of ve will ship, express 
in case lote to 
reached ex- 


rices: Quarts $3. 


variety of “White Label” 
bly admirable.” 


. French Bouillo 
getable liga. 
wn 
f P 
of Green foes, Tomato "Ox 


Send 10 Cents and the name of your Grocer for Sample Can. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good results. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U. 8. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest order eyer 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. 

This decision was based upon the many imprevements and the superior 
mechanical! excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 


‘¢Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


Send for our Beautifully lilustrated Catalogue. 


| THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities throughout the United 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST., Y. 


THE BEST MADE. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPARY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


samples for sixty days 
THE NATIONAL M's 
& IMPORTING 


St 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Sor comple 
CHEMICAL CO.. 19 Lake St. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


send five in 
package 


» Cleveland, 0. 
OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


$2.15 prt 


WHY PAY PROFITP- 


invention Of the age. 


tachment. 
discard 


Pamp 


rs. 


= 


ARPER’ 


thoroughly revised, 
classified, and in- 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


dress on receipt 
of ten cents. 


CATALOGU 


DEAFNESS 


Relieved by science. The greatest 


common-sense ear drums; simple, 

tical, comfortable, safe, and 

nvisible. No string or wire at- 

Try them and you will 
Send for 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Breath. 25c. Send for book 


troit, Mich. Also in liquid 


WRIGHT S MYRRH TOOTH SOAP. 


Gives Pearly Teeth, Ruby Gums, 


free. Wrient & Co. , Chemists, De- 
or powder form. 


Ladies Enjoy 


KIRK'S 


because it is a pure, 
delightfully scented, 
free washing 


TOILET SOAP. 


Bought over 10,000 ** Rough and Tumble” 
suits from us Jast season. We will sell 
10,000 outside of Chicago through oug Mail 
Order Departinent. 
The Rough and 
Tamble” suits are the 
very best that enn be 


made. They aré dou- 
ble - seated, ‘they are 
extra seamed, | they 


have the ‘‘can’ teome- 
off” buttons. 

Our standing) offer 
is, if a boy rips @ne he 
gets a new suif free. 
With each suit) goes 
an extra pair of pants, 
a hat or Stanley cap, 
and two pairs of ex- 
tra heavy ribbed fast black stockings. | 

The wonder part is the price, $5.00. 

Samples of cloth sent. In ordering give 
size of hat and stockings. 
for mailing charges. 
our new Fall and Winter shopping) list. 


You'll quickly see how much mohey wé save | 


on all sorts of dry goods. Address | 


Are unequaled for smoeth, teyzh peinte. 
Samples worth double the money for 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Powe City, N. 
Mention Harper's Weekly. 


ECHANICAL DRAWING. 
MECHANICS, MINING, 
ARITHMETIC, ETC. PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME Pry 
To begin students only need to know how to read and write, 
Send for FREE Circular yiving full ~~ to The Oerre- 
ence School ef Mechan r The Corresgend- 
heol of Mines, Scranten, ‘Pa. 


LOUIS VUITTON, OF PARIS, 


(1 Rae Scribe) and Renton (454 Strand) 
HA at the Chicago Expwsition a moet splendid 


show of 
TRUNKS and BAGS. 
Centre of French section, Shoe and Leather building, 
ground floor, centre aisle. No tourist or traveller 


ence Se 


erhould misé this opportunity to see these famoug and 


unrivalled goods. 


— IF ONLY HAD 


Com: Why, it Use 
y, itis 


Light. Bandsome, Compact. 


Send for 
Tilast’d 


facate AT ONCE. Samp 


wey free by 


Day. Write & Ce. Philas 


WE SEND FREE 


Tr, beautiful Organ an 
k and a handsome, upholstered 8 

organ has li! Kops, 5 octaves, 
made of Solid Walnut arranted this bean us er 


ears, We only cha 
tifal instrument: Send fo. 


Include 50 cents | 
Request at same time | 


7 


3 
_ the use of 
: 
= 
4 theneum. 
SS 
| - Nes | 4 
| 
| 
| 
A 
Chicago. 
whwe. 
| 
| In form of policy, prompt settieoment of death lessees, equitable dealing with | 
peolicy-holders, in strength of organisation, end in everything which con- 
tributes te the security and cheapness ef Life Ineurance, thie Con-pany is 
| | BEEMAN’SPEPSIN GUM 
ou think u = \ 
appearance to any 825 0b gold ANS, in strong. 
| watch, pay our sample price ~ ridingon car Whee 
We send | of haed work: m we use isof the highe 
with the watch our guarantee | 
, that you can return it at any VAS crains of fo0d. Ifitcannot be obtain 
= time within one year if not 
satisfactory, and if sell 
will give you Pres. “Write 44 
at once as we shal) send out 
\/ 
NLD) | 
a on ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisbarg, @- 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, iil, | 
707 


